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OnEDIENCE to a time-honored custom requires that the beginning 
of each successive term of instruction in our medical colleges shall 
be signalized by a public address, and the discharge of this duty 
ou the occasion of the opening of the session for 1854-5 in this 
institution has been entrusted to me. 

These introductory discourses have been so long repeated, and 
so often given to the medical public by means of the press, that 
it is at length usually felt to be a matter of some difficulty to find 
topics which have not been already abundantly discussed. In the 
present instance circumstances have relieved me of an embarrass- 
ment on this score, which, otherwise, I should assuredly have ex- 
perienced. It is known to many of those whom I address, that at 
the close of the course of lectures in this college for 1853-4, I took 
my departure for Europe, remaining abroad until shortly before 
the commencement of the preliminary course just finished. The 
greater part of the period of my absence was spent in Paris. After 
leaving Paris I found time only to visit the capitols of England, 
Scotland and Ireland, making a brief stay in each of these cities. 
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It will probably be expected that the topics of my remarks on this 
occasion will have reference to medical matters that interested me 
during my late sojourn on the other side of the Atlantic. It would 
be, of course, impossible within the limits of an introductory dis- 
course to undertake any thing like a comprehensive account of 
my observations and experiences, or to engage in any elaborate 
discussions. I propose, simply, in a desultory way, to recal some 
of the facts which arrested my attention, and the impressions 
which I received, indulging, in connection therewith, necessarily 
in terms very brief, a few reflections suggested by a comparative 
view of American medicine, 

I shall confine myself to medical matters in Paris, in part be- 


‘ 


cause my personal observations there were more extended, but a 


because, so far as relates to the interests of medical science and 
education, the provisions in France may be assumed to be unques- 
tionably superior to those in Great Britain. To assume this, 
however, is by no means to disparage the zeal and success with 
which medicine is cultivated and taught in London, Edinburg, and 
Dublin. Moreover, to extend my remarks to the latter places 
would require more time than I could venture to occupy, on an 
occasion like the present. 

Aside from special objects which may constitute the chief in- 
ducement to visit foreign countries, the medical traveller, first of 
all, is desirous to see distinguished men with whose scientific 
labors he has been long familiar. And it is curious, in many in- 
stances, to compare the notions which had been previously formed 
of their appearance and manners with the reality. The ideal por- 
traits of individuals, which the mind receives through the media 
if books, often contrasts singularly with representations as they 
appear to the eye. Moreover, contrary to the laws of optics, when 
great men are viewed in imagination, their magnitude is apt to be 
inversely in proportion to the shortness of focal distance. To en- 
deavor to measure the real dimensions of magnates in our profes- 
sion by inspection, may thus afford encouragement to the modest 
observer, and enhance his self-reliance. Herein consists one 
source of profit in extending to other lands the circle of our ac- 
quaintance. Another advantage also, may be derived, in addi- 
tion to the gratification of a natural curiosity. After having seen, 
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and still more, after personal interviews with those who hold con- 
spicuous positions, one feels better qualified to place a correct es- 
timate on the degree of consideration and confidence to which 
their opinions, and the results of their labors are entitled. 

The visitor at Paris, whose professional lite extends backward a 
quarter of a century, finds still living and working in the hospi- 
tals, the academies and the school of medicine, not a few of those 
who were eminent at the time when his retrospections commence. 
At the single hospital of Za Charité, during the past summer, 
might be seen each morning, between the hours of 7 o’clock and 
10, Vetpeav, the veteran surgeon of world wide fame; Rayer, 
author of an imperishable work on diseases of the skin, published 
in 1826; Cruvernmer, whose classical treatises, with splendid 
illustrations, on anatomy, healthy and morbid, albeit their age, are 
still standard authorities; Piorry, whose labors in behalf of phy- 
sical diagnosis followed closely on the discovery of auscultation by 
Larnnec; Bovrtaup, whose valuable contributions to our knowl- 
edge of diseases of the heart were anterior to those of Hlorr; 
AnpraL, whose publications on clinical medicine date as far back 
as the days of BroussaisM, and Brigurr whose recent work on 
Quinia is to be added to other publications which have long been 
before the profession. Here is a corps of distinguished represen- 
tatives of * Old Physic,” with whose names those of us to whom, 
in this country, such an appellation is sometimes applied, were 
familiar in the days of our medical pupilage; and there they are 
not only maintaining their preéminence, but holding their ground 
as active working-men in the field of medical science. 

This illustrates a fact which cannot fail to impress an Ameri- 
can observer in Europe, viz: that age, wealth, honors, and the 
highest official position are considered in no degree inconsistent 
with continued application to scientific pursuits. Ease and retire- 
ment, the ignis fatwus of an otium cum dignitate do not entice 
from the paths of industry. To die in harness appears to be cov- 
eted in preference to a living death of inaction and imbecility. 
So died Roux, a few days before my arrival at Paris, in the lan- 
guage of an eulogist, ‘‘pen in hand,” leaving unfinished, ‘the 
scientific monument destined to crown his long and laborious 
career,” a work entitled ‘forty years of Surgery.” 
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I was struck, both in France and Great Britain, with the con- 
trast presented to my eyes between the actual and apparent ages 
of most of the distinguished members of our profession whom I 
had the good fortune to see. Old men exhibited few of the evi- 
dences of declining years, and men of middle age retained the 
aspect of youth. Of the medical staff at /a Charité, for example, 
VeELPEAU, CruvEIieR and ANnprRaL have reached an advanced 
period of life, yet their movements scarcely evince an approach 
of decrepitude, and in the discharge of their duties they do 
not show diminished quicness or vigor of intellect. When in 
Londen, I witnessed a surgical operation at St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital by Lawrence, performed with as much grace and dex- 
terity, apparently, as if he were only in the meridian of life. Men 
who have long been distinguished, like Raver, Cazenave, Jopert, 
in Paris; Curistison in Edinburg; Sroxes in Dublin, seem to be 
in the prime of manhood; and others whom I could mention, the 
date of whose career of distinction is Jater, but still tar from recent, 
we should class, from their appearance, among the youthful mem- 
bers of the profession. A signal instance of the latter occurs to 
me in the person of Dr. Watsue, of London. 

As regards the comparative duration of life, in Europe and 
America, of members of the medical profession, | am not prepared 
to form an opinion. Statistical dates adequate to decide this point, 
so far as I know, are wanting. But that the external manitesta- 
tions of accumulated years, as a general remark, are less conspic- 
uous than with us, and the body, if not the powers of the mind, 
maintained in a better state of preservation in spite of the influ- 
ences of declining age, I think cannot be doubted. The causes of 
this difference are probably to be found in the custom, in this 
country, to engage earlier in active professional duties, to incur 
sooner domestic responsibilities, and in a variety of ways to guard 
with less care against circumstances involving wear and tear of 
the physical and mental constitution. 

For the last twenty-five years, or more, Paris has been generally 
considered to possess greater facilities for pursuits connected with 
medical science, than any other city in the world. Students and 
medical men from widely separated quarters of the globe, have 
been attracted thither in greater numbers than at any other point. 
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Of late there has been some diversion in favor of other places 
such as Berlin, Vienna, Giessen and Dublin; but the supremacy 
of Paris is still maintained. Fashion and the power of example 
have something to do, doubtless, in determining this influx from 
different countries. Aside from these influences, the attractions 
have been derived from the reputation of the Parisian teachers, 
the great resources for practical instraction, the wise policy with 
which the French government has instituted provisions for medi- 
cal education and the promotion of medical science, and the liber- 
ality with which all the advantages of the metropolis are thrown 
open to persons of every nation, creed and complexion. 
Instruction in every department of knowledge is provided at the 
University of France without expense to the recipient. The 
twenty-six professors constituting the faculty of medicine in Paris 
(as well as the professors in all the other departments,) receive 
stated salaries, and are in no measure dependent for their emolu- 
ment on the number of their auditors. Moreover, until the estab- 
lishment of the present Empire, every medical office, from the 
hospital interne, upward, was filled by means of a system of com 
petition called the concours—a system designed to obviate favor 
itism, and secure success to the most meritoreous aspirants. Th 
ncours consists in a public trial as respects talent, scientific at- 


tainment, and skill in composition and speaking, made before a 


A 


judicial board ec mposed of members from the corps of professors. 
A candidate adjudged by the board to have given evidence of th 
createst degree of fitness for the office competed tor, receives th 


appointment. This, in the abstract, appears to be perfectly fair. 


and trulv democratic. It is, however, a matter of notoriety that 
appointments have betn obtained by extrinsic influences brought 
to bear on the judicial board: and it is well understood that cer 


454 


tain persons, whatever amount of evidence they might give of fit 
ness, must expect to fail from having rendered themselves obnox- 
ious toa majority of the facu/ty. It has been sometimes proposed 
to transplant to this country the system of concours in the appoint 
ment of medical teachers; but we have already, virtually, such a 
system, more effective and satisfactory in its operation, than would 
» a closer imitation of the method pursued in France. As med 


ical institutions are constituted in this country, any one whose at- 
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tainments and character afford reasonable ground for the belief 
that he will prove a successful teacher is almost sure to have an 
opportunity to demonstrate what he can do in that capacity; and 
in proportion as he is found to possess the elements of success, 
will he be called to occupy positions of honor and responsibility, 
whenever vacancies occur. With some exceptional instances, the 
competition for places in American medical schools is as fair as 
that existing in France. The very best security for this is the fact 
that the character and success of our medical schools depend mainly 
on their obtaining the best teachers that they can command. 
Moreover, the fact that the continued prosperity of institutions in 
this country depends chiefly on the efforts of their faculties, in con- 
nection with the fact that the emolument of the professors is deter- 
mined solely by the amount of this prosperity, furnishes incentives 
to exertion, and a safeguard against relaxation of zeal and energy, 
which would not be expected to be operative to the same extent 
were the permanency of incumbents, and the compensation alto- 
gether independent, as in France, of the medical classes. 

The system of concours has recently been abolished in its appli- 
eation to the appointment of professors, the present Emperor hav- 
ing appropriated the power of filling vacancies as they occur. It 
still remains in force, however, with respect to all other medical 
offices. 

It is not to be inferred from the fact of instruction in France 
being gratuitous, that a medical degree is obtained without ex- 
pense. The medical student, during his four years of pupilage, 
is obliged to register his name every three months at the bureau 
of the medieal faculty. For each of these inscriptions, as they 
are called, sixteen in pumber, a fee is requited. He is also obliged 
to pay a fee for each of the five examinations to which he is sub- 
jected at different periods of his pupilage; forthe examination and 
printing of his thesis, for the study of practical anatomy, and for 
his diploma, the aggregate amounting to about $250, a sum some- 
what greater than is demanded for two courses of instruction at 
the most expensive of American colleges. I am led to make this 
statement because it appears to be a current belief that a medical 
education in Paris costs nothing, and the gratuitous instruction in 
France is sometimes cited as a precedent for the action of certain 
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schools in this country, which have adopted a policy dictated by 
the supposition that their interests will be promoted by offering 
to students the temptation of low fees. 

The medical student in France is under no obligation to attend 
the lectures given by the faculty. No evidence of his having list- 
ened to any of the professors is required for graduation. The in- 
scriptions and satisfactory examinations, together with certain pre- 
liminary qualifications, among which are included a degree of 
batchelor of letters, or, in lieu thereof, a satisfactory examination 
in Latin and Greek, are alone necessary. This being the case, 
the several courses provided by the University are numerously at- 
tended, or otherwise, in proportion to the popularity of the teacher, 
and they are neglected entirely by the student if he thinks he can 
derive greater advantage from extra official instruction, and is 
willing to pay the small fees generally required tor the latter. 

The number of persons present at the different lectures given 
in succession at the school of medicine, varies greatly. Some of 
the professors draw a full house, others moderately, and in some 
instances the number of hearers is quite insignificant. I was pre- 
sent at a lecture by Avreton, on legal, or forensic medicine, when 
there were not more than a dozen in attendance. The lecture was 
entirely written, and read in a low monotonous tone of voice, the 
lecturer, much of the time, sitting with one elbow resting on the 
table, the hand supporting his head. Extra-official, or private 
lectures are also, of course, patronized in proportion to the repu- 
tation of the teacher, the importance of the subject, and the facili- 
ties for instruction at hiscommand. The smallest audience which 
I saw assembled, was at a clinical lecture by M. Trsster, a home- 
opothist, who has succeeded, thus far, since his protession of the 
creed of Hahnemann, in holding a situation as one of the attend- 
ing physicians of the hospital Beaujon. On that occasion there 
were three medical students present! This may be regarded as 
a fair commentary on the estimation in which homeopathy is held 
at the present moment in Paris. 

The lectures by the medical faculty of Paris are all given at the 
school of medicine, in the same lecture room. For the anatomi- 
cal and chemical, as well as all the other courses, no other place 
is provided. The lectures which succeed each other follow with 
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scarcely any intermission, and, hence, owing to the change of 


auditory, the beginning and end of each lecture are not a little 
disturbed by the ingress and egress of a greater or less number of 
persons. In comfort and elegance their common lecture-room 
will not compare with the average of those in American colleges. 
The walls are dingy with smoke and dirt; the benches are rough 
and without backs. In the latter particular the French have exhi- 
bited their usual tact, the construction of the seats being well 
calculated to obviate the loss of consciousness, if not to induce 
attention on the part of those in attendance. In all the hospital 
amphitheatres, and private lecture-rooms, plain, backless, and not 
over neat benches only are provided, a fact which may be com- 
mended to the consideration of those who sometimes express dis- 
satisfaction with our comparatively luxurious accommodations, 
being solicitous, it is presumed, for still greater facilities for som- 
nolency ! 

With very few exceptions, the professors are seated during the 
delivery of their lectures. This accords with the style of lecturing 
which is almost uniformly purely didactic. Contrary to what 
might be expected from the ardent temperament of the French 
people, and the amount of gesticulation usually exhibited by their 


public speakers, the scientific lectures are delivered in a quict, col- 
loquial manner, without any effort at rhetorical or oratorical dis- 
play. The lecturer generally engages at once in his subject; very 
rarely indulges in any digressions, or episodes; seldom takes pains 
to relieve the attention of his hearers by an amusing anecdote, and 
at the expiration of his hour abruptly closes. None of the lectur- 
rs that I heard were deficient in ease and fluency, but they rarely 
exhibited animation or enthusiasm in their manner of delivery. 
The clinical lectures by Trovssrav, at the Hétel Dieu, were more 
marked by the latter traits than those of any other teacher to whom 
[ listened. The lectures by the distinguished physiologist Brr- 
NarRD, which were beautifully lucid, and intensely interesting, 
might be said to be singularly modest as respects the traits just 
named, in view of the fact that they were in a great measure 
devoted to an exposition of the results of his own experimental 


observations, results which have contributed, within the few past 


years, to change materially the aspect of physiological science. 
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As regards the mutual relations of professor and pupil, I saw 
nothing to provoke criticism. The demeanor of the classes in the 
lecture-room, and at the hospitals, was considerate and respectful. 
No exceptions to this rule of conduct came under my notice. On 
the other hand, the bearing of the teachers was uniformly courte- 
ous, and free alike from a degree of reserve amounting to coldness, 
and an affectation of dignity repelling approach. 

A concourse of medical students in Paris presents a motley col- 
lection. A variety of countries are represented, England, Amer- 
ica, Spain, Portugal, Turkey, Sweden, the German States, and 
even the African race is not without its sable delegates. The 
diversity of costume is not less than of physiognomy. In external 
indications of intellect I do not hesitate to say that a class of 
American students would in no respects suffer by comparison. 
And as regards habits of application, from all that I could learn, 
the result of such a comparison would be decidedly in favor of the 
latter. The French medical students, as I was credibly. informed, 
are not, in general, distinguished for devotion to pursuits pertain- 
ing to medical science, save in so far as is requisite to fit them- 
selves to pass the prescribed examinations. I make this state- 
ment on the authority of one of the most eminent of the agrégés, 
or assistant professors of the University, and it accords with what 
I learned from several sources. The intervals between lectures, 
by a large proportion, are habitually spent at cafes, and the 
arious places of amusement with which the French metropolis 
abounds. The private courses of lectures and demonstrations, 
constituting the most valuable portion of the educational advan 
tages which Paris offers, are in a great measure sustained by the 
foreigners resorting to Paris tor professional improvement. I trust 
it may be long ere a comparison is even admissible between the 
majority of medical students in Paris and America, in refinement 
and moral habits. In this point of view the former have a noto- 
riety even in the public opinion of Paris, which is very far from 


Ley eS 
enviable, 


The preeminent position which Paris has so long held as a field 
for instruction and research in medical science, is generally attri 
buted, in a great measure, to the extent of its clinical resources 


and facilities. It contains eleven civil general hospitals, and 
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seven or eight special hospitals, exclusive of various charities for 
the relief of the aged, foundlings, orphans and the insane. All 
these institutions are under the direction of government; and 
clinical instruction is not only permitted, and, in every way, under 
proper regulations, facilitated, but it is made obligatory on the 
part of those of the hospital physicians and surgeons who are 
clinical professors in the university. 

A very large proportion of the citizens of Paris, when attacked 
with disease, resort to the hospitals. During the year 1851 there 
were admitted into the general and special hospitals collectively, 
85,760 patients, of which 61,005 were medical, and 24,755 sur- 
gical cases. Of this number 7,201 died. The proportion of fatal 
cases thus being not very far from one for every twelve persons 
admitted. The hospices and maisons de retraite, (sanitary retreats) 
in addition, received, during the same year, 9,290 cases. These 
facts certainly show an immense amount of clinical materia]. But 
the advantages to the medical student, and to the clinical obser- 
ver, pertaining to so vast a field, are in many respects more appar- 
ent, than real. The visits at all the hospitals take place in the 
morning between the honrs of seven and ten. The charge of the 
eases at each hospital is distributed among several medical and 
surgical officers, allotting to each, never more than a hundred 
beds. Of the diseases and operations, therefore, which are daily 
to be seen at the different hospitals, a student, each day, can only 
see, in connection with the medical or surgical officer in attend- 
ance, those which are presented in a collection of one hundred 
patients. Ile may gratify his curiosity by visiting, on different 

ys, different hospitals, or different wards of the same hospital, 
but there is little advantage in this beyond the mere gratification 
of curiosity; and, in fact, they who wish to make the most profit- 
able use of time usually select the service of some one surgeon, or 
physician, confining themselves, mainly, to his wards. In the 
range for selection, therefore, consists the chief advantage to be 
derived from the large number of hospitals which Paris contains. 
Moreover, the benefit derived from clinical studies depends not 
on a large number of cases, but on the use which is made of a 
iew. 


A hundred medical cases, in a general hospital, are more than 
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a physician can properly examine, and divides too much the atten- 
tion of the student. A distinguished teacher and author, who is, 
at this moment, working as effectively as any one in clinical 
studies, I refer to Dr. Watsne, of London, has charge of but 
twenty beds. He declares that he cannot do justice to himself, 
his patients, and his classes, if this number be increased. And 
from this amount of material he has collected data for valuable 
statistical investigations, witness his reports on cancer, and pul- 
monary consumption, in addition to his excellent treatise on 
diseases of the lungs and heart. It is in the specia/ hospitals that 
the advantages pertaining to the large clinical resources of Paris 
chiefly consist. Institutions restricted to cases of certain diseases, 
as for example, the St. Louis hospital devoted mainly to diseases 
of the skin, undoubtedly are of great advantages to persons desi- 
rous of making the study of these diseases a special pursuit. In 
this respect, probably no other city in the world affords equal 
opportunities. Lut so far as concerns the general objects of clini- 
cal researches and instruction, that is, for the study of miscella- 
neous diseases, an institution of the size of the Louisville Marine 
hospital is abundantly ample.* 

The administration of public relief in Paris is admirably sys- 
tematic and complete in all its details. Excepting accidents and 
urgent cases, patients apply for hospital aid at the “central 
bureau of public assistance.” To this bureau are sent daily re- 
ports of the number of vacant beds in each hospital, and cases are 
examined and distributed among the different institutions by a 
medical officer in attendance for that purpose. In the intercourse 
of the medical and surgical officers with the patients | was struck 
with the manifestations of consideration and kindness, which were 
almost uniformly exhibited. In neatness and order few exceptions 
could be taken, although, in these, and all other particulars, well 
regulated American institutions are not inferior, and none of the 
haspitals which I visited in Europe, in elegance could be compared 
to the Massachusetts general hospital at Boston. The latter is 
probably the finest hospital in the world. 


*I should remark that in making these statements 1 have in view more espe 
cially the study of diseases exclusive of surgical operations. The statements will 


t apply to the latter with the same degree of force. 
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It may be expected that I shall say something of French medi- 


cal practice. The opinion generally obtains out of France, that 
therapeutics, in that country, receive very little attention. Some 
one has said that a fatal termination of disease is considered by 
the French practitioners to be an element of success in the manage- 
ment of cases, because the physician is then enabled, by an autopsy, 

to verify the correctness of his diagnosis! This, of course, is an 
humorous exaggeration; but it is unquestionably true that active 
remedial agents are employed less freely and uniformly than in 
American, and still more in English practice. The French phy- 
sician is oftener satisfied to watch the progress of disease, and, 
relying on the recuperative power of nature, content himself with 
the regulation of diet and hygienic measures. If he err in carry- 
ing this system to an extreme, in certain cases, it must be admit- 
ted that the tendency, with English practitioners especially, and, 
to a greater or less extent, with many of those of our country, has 
been to an opposite extreme. Without discussing this point, 

a as 


| dismiss 


which would be impossible on the present occasion, I wil 
it with the remark that a juste milieu, a middle ground, is per- 
haps in general the most consistent with our present knowledge 
of the avs medendi. In not a few respects, I do not hesitate to 
express the belief, diseases are better managed by judicious Amer- 
ican practitioners, than in Paris. We could certainly re a 
the obligations we are under to the French by some valuable hints 
concerning the treatment of diseases; but such an interchance of 
commodities is not very easily effected. The French a lopt prac- 
tically the } recept that it is better to give, than to receive. Thev 


are willing to supply oil to feed the lamps of others, but they d 


not conceive it possible for themselves to stand in any need of the 
reciprocity of such a favor. As respects the importation of scien- 
tific truth, our Gallic friends are nearly as isolated as if an embargo 
were placed on this kind of commerce. <A small proportion only 
of their leading medical men are acquainted with the English lan 

guage, and so imbued are they with the sentiment that scarcely 
anything of great value can emanate elsewhere than in /a bel/ 
France, that they are slow to attach importance to anght that may 


be proffered to them from abroad. I should be sorry to do them 
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injustice by these remarks, but I could not avoid such an impres- 
sion as the result of my observations and inquiries. 


An instance illustrative of the great simplicity of Frence thera- 


} 


peutics, with which both physician and patient is satisfied, was 
related to me by M. Bossaner, a gentleman whose courtesy to 
Americans is well known to most of those who have visited Paris. 
He informed me that Dr. Carpvron, a n.cdical author of some 
merit, who died, at an advanced aye, not long since, was for 20 
years his family physician. During this period bis children were 
born and reared, and numerous cases of illness occurred, but on 
no occasion could he recollect that he had procured aught from 
any apothecary save leeches. Aside trom the latter, the remedies 
consisted wholly of domestic é7sanes, conjoined with regulation of 
diet and regimen, and baths. In no instance had disease termi- 
nated fatally in his family, and he was very well contented with 
his choice of a physician. 

M. Capuron had some excentricities which it may be interest- 
ing to mention, since his name has been introduced. He was 
what the French term a veux garcon, in other words an old bache- 
lor, and exceedingly economical. As an illustration of the latter 
trait, M. Bossanex told me that once, or oftener, every year, he 
invited him to dine, and as he lived at a distance, and kept no 
riding establishmont, he invariably came in a public carriage. 
As svon as he was admitted he requested the servant to pay the 
coachman for bringing him to the house. His frugality did not 
end here. After every such occasion he regularly entered a charge 
against his host for a professional visit; so that M. Bossaner had 
not only to give his physician a dinner (which by the way in Paris 
is a dinner saved), but defray his travelling expenses, and pay the 
usual fee fur a medical visit in the bargain! Nevertheless, with 
true Irench politeness, no exceptions were taken by the patient 
to the conditions upon which his hospitality was accepted, and the 
invitations were regularly made and duly honored for twenty 
years. 

By his habits of accumulation, M. Capuron rolled up during a 
long life, three millions of francs. He was accustomed daily to 
visit some one of the hospitals, but finally settled on the service of 
Bouitiaup, having arrived at the conclusion that he was the ablest 
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f the faculty; and in testimony of his preference, he left at his 
death the bulk of his large property to the fortunate physician of 
La Charité. 

The medical stranger in his prominades in Paris naturally looks 
around for the houses, or offices of his professional brethren. He 
looks in vain, howev.r, for any ¢axsignia by which he may distin 


guish them. With us, as is well known, a practitioner is sufti- 


ciently considerate of the public welfare to notify passers by, in 
letters so plain that he whe runs may read, of the tact of their 
being in the immediate vicinity of places where medical and sur- 
gical aid may be obtained. No such philanthropic intimations 
are extended to the Parisians. They are obliged to find the resi- 
dences of doctors as they best can, it being considered unprotes- 
sional, and disreputable, to put out signs, or even to display a 
modest door-plate. It is presumed that if a patient desires the 
services of a particular physician or surgeon, he will take pains to 
discover his place of abode by making inquirjes, or resorting to 
the directory. It may be asked, “are the irregular practitioners 
guided by this rule of professional propriety?’ <A class of irregu- 
lar practitioners, so far as I could learn, does not exist in France. 
The practice of medicine and surgery is confined to those legally 
authorized. The medical profession proper, consists alone of grad- 
uates of the University of France; but for those who are better 
satistied with practitioners of an inferior education, a lower order 
is provided, called the officers of health, (officiers de santé). To 
obtain a license as an officer of health, certain attainments are re- 
quired, tested by an examination, but much below those requisite 
for an university degree. ‘The greater number of the health 
officers are distributed in the rural departments. The number 
registered in Paris in 1853 was only 179, the number throughout 
France tor the same year being 7,126. The number of doctors in 
medicine in Paris, in the same year, was 1,337; the ratio of both 
orders of practitioners, collectively, to the population, being 1 for 
763 inhabitants. This proportion is much less than in any of the 
cities of our country. In the departments the ratio is still smaller, 
being one practitioner for every 1,000 inhabitants. The explana- 
tion of the comparatively small number of medical practitioners 
in France, is to be found in the expense attending a medical edu- 
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cation, taking into consideration the support for four years, in 
addition to the fees; and in the fact that the laws forbidding, 
under severe penalties, any but those legally authorized to prac- 
tice, are likely to be enforced. 

My discursive remarks, gentlemen, have already occupied so 
large a portion of the hour, that I must hasten to say a few words 
in conclusion, on a topic which I do not wish to pass by in silence. 
The question has been repeatedly put to me since my return, 
“well, what do you think of medical students or young physicians 
going to Paris for professional pursuits?” It was an object of in- 
terest with me to prepare myself to answer this question, and | 
avail myself of the present occasion to do so in a few words. In 
my opinion, the step is one of doubtful expediency for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

The language is not a trifling obstacle in the great majority of 
cases. A knowledge of the French tongue sufficient for ordinary 
purposes may doubtless be attained by a moderate expenditure of 
time and labor; but a degree of proficiency by which it ceases to 
be not a smal] obstacle in the acquisition of accurate knowledge 
by means of oral instruction, demands more patience and applica- 
tion than most persons are willing to bestow. 

Another source of difficulty, as well as danger, is the fact that 
a young man is placed in the midst of great advantages often 
without chart or compass to direct his steps. With no fixed di- 
rection of tastes or pursuits, not having before him any special 
objects, in many instances habits of application remaining to be 
formed, he is confused by the multiplicity of the opportunities by 
which he is surrounded, and in his perplexity perbaps selects no 
definite paths of study. Under these circumstances he does noth- 
ing beyond gratifying his curiosity, by seeing different men and 
institutions, which, if continued, tends to dissipation of the mind, 
instead of contributing to any solid improvement. 

A greater objection still, relates to the temptations to pleasure 
and vice which meet bim on every side. Removed so far from 
the influence of home and friends, and without the wholesome re- 
straints of social associations or even public opinion, it demands 
greater stability of purpose, and moral strength than fall to th: 
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lot cf many, to resist allurements which (aside from other perni- 
cious effects) seduce the mind from its attachment to scientific 
pursuits. 

These reasons for the opinion I have expressed are not based on 
theoretical ground, They are often enough illustrated, notwith- 
standing the numerous honorable instances in which they fail to 
be practically exemplified. The advantages, as a general remark, 
are not sutticient to render it good policy to incur the liabilities to 
disappointment. If time permitted, I should be glad to discuss, 
at some length, the several points which would be suggested by a 
comparison of the resources for medical pursuits which may be 
made available at home, with those which exist abroad, so far as 
my acquaintance with the latter extends. Such a aiscussion how- 
ever, must be reserved for some other occasion, or postponed in- 
definitely. While I admit freely that in some important particu- 
lars we Jabor under present disadvantages in this country, they 
are not such as may not be overcome by individual energy and 
perseverance. It is a striking attribute of studies pertaining to 
he phenomena of lite, in health and disease, that they have no 
necessary connection with time or place. External incentives, 
facilities and helps are useful and desirable, but a determined pur- 
pose, and persisting industry, may accomplish as much in the 
several departments of our science in America as in Europe. I 
should not have to go far to cite examples of this truth. A proper 
ambition and self-reliance, as individuals, together with concerted 
action, more mutual confidence and a spirit of independance in 
the American medical profession, as a body, are all that is neces- 
sary to effect objects which will make our country as distinguished 
for its contributions to the progress of medical science, as it is for 
what it has already done in behalf of civil and religious liberty. 

Gentlemen of the Medical Department of the University of 
Louisville: As the organ of the Faculty on this occasion, I bid 
you welcome to this institution. I feel assured that I convey the 
sentiments of my colleagues when I say, that, in greeting you as 
pupils, we would receive you as friends, and, prospectively, breth- 
ren in the profession which we love and honor. 

On our part we meet you with a determination to employ our 


best efforts to render your connection with the University of Louis- 
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Art. II.—M. DEVERGIE ON BATHS, ETC. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY PROF, FLINT. 
(Continued from page 345.) 

Puysictans in general are but little acquainted with the potency 

f vapor baths and donches. Originated at the St. Louis hospital, 

instituted under the direction of Darcert, these baths have extend- 
»d thence into Paris until there exists perhaps twenty establish- 
ments in the city. One can estimate the efticaciousness of these 
baths by what has been done at the St. Louis hospital, and what 
is now done there. Formerly numerous equipages were to be 
seen standing at the hospital gates having brought there some of 
the wealthiest of our citizens who came to seek in these baths 
relief of their sufferings. Now of more than 150,000 baths pre- 
scribed for our patients, 100,000, perhaps, are vapor baths. To 
the above statement it is to be added, they are taken daily by 
more or less of the 800 inmates of the hospital. If to this enor- 
mous number are added the vapor baths administered at the 
Maison de Santé, and the hospital de la Charité, and at the 
hospital Beaujon, as well to patients in the hospital as to out-pa- 
tients, and then those which are taken at public establishments 
in the city, Tivoli, Les Néothermes. Bains Saante-A nne. Bains 
d’ Alger, etc., etc., the sum total will bear a large ratio to the pop- 
ulation. 

These baths, at the present time, are preferred by many persons 
to baths of water. One experiences, in fact, from a Russian bath 
a greater degree of comfort than can be procured from a simple 
bath, especially in winter, when it promotes the functions of the 
skin, gives suppleness to the limbs and relaxes the tissues stiff- 
ened and contracted by the cold. But this revolution which has 
taken place as respects the choice of baths is confined to the city ; 
it has not extended to the country, and this is so far the fault of 
physicians, that two of the chief commercial cities in France may 
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be cited, in which vapor baths having been instituted, the patron- 
age is so little that a bath does not cost less than six franes, while 
in some establishments in Paris it has been reduced to sixty cen- 
times (about twelve cents). I may be permitted, then, to enter 
into some details which will lead to a comprehension of their effi- 
cacy and inportance. I shall be happy if 1 am able to induce my 
brethren in the departments to recommend the employment of 
these baths and to favor their establishment, since thereby I shall 
have rendered an immense service to the people. 

And, in the first place, what is a vapor bath? What are the 
several varieties of vapor baths, portable, sweating, Russian and 
Turkish¢ A vapor bath has for its object to produce a copious 
artificial perspiration. This sweating when it is produced by dry 
heat constitutes a fumigation (en boite) which may be aromatic, 
snlphurous, mercurial or simple. These fumigations may be 
made in cubic boxes, called a /a Darcet, in which the patient is 
seated, having the head only without the box, protruded through 
a hole made for that purpose in order that the respiration may be 
free. Under these circumstances the perspiration is produced by 
the stimulant effect on the skin of the caloric of the atmosphere in 
which the body is placed. In certain establishments for the use 
of mineral waters, an analagous effect is obtained by means of 
water which escapes from the earth, having a temperature raised 
to 50, 60, and 70 degrees (centigrade.) (120°, 140°, 158° Fahr.) 
Thus at Néris, at A7x en Saroive, and in other localities there 
have been constructed over the springs, which are surrounded by 
walls like those of wells, a series of cabinets into which air warmed 
by the water enters, producing rapidly copious perspiration. To 
a sweating bath of this description is generally applied the title 
of a hell. The conditions here are very superior, and with a tem- 
perature considerably lower perspiration is produced more rapidly, 
more abundant and with less discomfort than in the boxes. How- 
ever the details upon which we are about to enter will prepare us 
ts understand the superiority of vapor baths over the preceeding, 
and over those called portable. In the fumigating boxes sweating 
is produced entirely by the action of heat on the skin, and the 
higher the temperature is raised, the more the patient transpires. 
But this artificial heat diffused over the surface affects powerfully 
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the respiration, occasions a tendency of blood to the lungs and 
head, bringing on palpitations and cephalalgia. When, on the 
‘ther hand, the patient respires the heated air which is to produce 
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elbow, enlarged and funnel-shaped at the extremity. The tube 
admits of being elongated and shortened at will, the ends of the 


ortions of which it is composed entering into each other. To use 


this apparatus, designed for patients who cannot leave the bed, 
the cone is placed on the floor, the pipe with the elbow attached 

. emitv of the latter. introduced into the bed 
to it, and the extremity of the latter, introduced into the bed. 


The bed-clothes are kept raised from the body by means of half 
hoops, such as are us d in fractures, placed crosswise and along 


the length of the bed. Matters being thus arranged, a spirit-lamp 
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chamber is a bed of wood, or cane, on which the patient lies. 
Beneath this camp-bed, toward the foot, is situated the stop cock 
regulating the escape of the vapor. The latter should never be 
left to the control of the person taking the bath, but should be in 
the hands of an attendant who does not leave the patient. A cen- 
igrade thermometer is placed so as to be seen by the patient, and 
it should be of alcohol colored red, upon a white ground, in order 
that the degrees which it denotes may be very conspicuous. 
Within reach of the patient, also, should be placed a basin in 
which water will not remain, running off through a waste pipe. 
This basin should contain a large sponge, and situated above it a 
tube conducting cold water regulated by a stop cock. The sponge 
thus imbibing water constantly renewed, is designed to be used in 
moistening frequently the forehead and face of the person taking 
the bath to obviate congestion of the head. 

In a part of the room opposite to the c:mp bedstead, toward 
the ceiling, there should be a large reservoir for showering, capa- 
ble of furnishing a shower of rain of some duration. Into this 
reservoir should enter a tube for warm, and one for cold water, 
which admit of being opened separately by means of bent levers 
with wooden handles falling within reach of the person taking the 
bath, or the attendant, by means of which may be given at will a 
douche of warm, or of cold water, or of warm and cold water com- 
mingled. It should be a shower of water rather than a douche, 
and it answers very well to have two reservoirs a little elevated, 
the one filled with warm, and the other with cold water. 

The door of the sweating-room should open both ways, and be 
without latch, or any fastening, so that in case of accident the 
person taking the bath may be able to get out by pushing the 
door before him. This door, moreover, should have inserted in it 
a large pane of glass permitting the attendant to see what is going 
on within the room in case he should be momentarily without. 
Such a collection of apparatus has tended to place it beyond the 
thoughts of many to institute baths of this kind on account of the 
tirst cost. The expense, however, is little or nothing when the 
mode of production is well understood, and when the steam is 
applied to other purposes. A very small boiler suffices to heat a 
large mass of water, and a little fire only is needed to heat a small 
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generator of steam. Hence, economy is consulted in heating all 


the water used in a bathing establishment by means of steam thu 
developed, so that the generator shall not be exclusively fer the 
vapor baths at the same time that they may be given at any 
moment without the necessity for the expenditure of heat specially 
for each bath. 

Finally, near the sweating-room there should be a cabinet con- 
taining a couch on which the patient may repose, provided with 
coverings sufficient to develop and maintain sweating. Hospitals, 
in place of a room suited to contain but a single patient, should 
be provided with a larger apartment, in which are arranged semi- 
circular steps on which the patients seat themselves; and in pro- 
portion as the patient takes a higher position in this sort of amphi- 
theatre, the temperature is more elevated, the vapor, in proportion 
to its heat, rising to the upper part of the room. 

Resting here, I will proceed to indicate how vapor baths are to 
be taken. With respect to this point varieties are distinguished 
by the names of simple baths; Russian baths; baths with sham- 
pooing, anointing, étc., called Turkish baths. 

Diff rent mode Ss of adm iniste re ng vapor baths. _ ‘he most simple 
bath consists in placing the patient, nude, on a camp bed, the 
sweating-room, by the previous emission of vapor, being heated t 
35 degrees centigrade, (95° Fahr.) After some minutes the tem- 
perature is raised, gradually, by opening the stop-cock to admit 
the vapor one half, so as to increase, successively, to 38, 40, and 
42 degrees, (100°, 104°, and 107° Fahr.) This temperature is 
sufficient for persons of a lymphatic or lymphatico-sanguine tem- 
perament who sweat readily. Once produced, it may be main 
tained by opening, from time to time, the stop-cock, or by leaving 
it open a sixth or an eighth of its diameter. This is the temper- 
ature suited for all patients affected with moist or secreting affec- 
tions of the skin. By raising the temperature above this point, 
the skin is irritated, and the condition of the affected parts is 
aggravated, instead of being relieved. 

A person sweating with more difficulty requires a higher degree 
of temperature; but, under these circumstances, I prefer not 
produce perspiration until the third or fourth bath, and to main 


tain the low temperature. When, however, it is employed in 
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1 sense of oppression The two former are almost alway 
thed, first 1 3 less heated, and second by the repeated use 
the cold gs) applied upon the head and over the region of 
heart. As regards the oppression it is only temporary, and 
a matter of observation that the persons who bear with diffi- 
ty vapor baths ar with still greater difficulty the weight of 


water in bathing houses. However, as the height from which the 


ater falls in the latter can be diminished, which we cannot do as 


regards the vapor bath, it follows that it is necessary to use much 
moderation in applying the latter in such cases. 


except they were the results of imprudence or negli 


[| have never known grave accidents to occur in a vapor bath, 


A circumstance important to be kept in mind is, that a vapor 


bath may be taken after eating. Indeed, it is better that it should 


not be taken fasting, but after soup or broth. In a word, these 


baths do not disturb digestion as do water baths. 


As respects vapor douches, they are given by means of a tube 


ined to a conducting pipe. They are always given en jet. It is 


tomary to take them as warm as possibl 
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Arr. III.—CASES AND OBSERVATIONS. 
BY W. H. COBB, M. D., OF GLASGOW, MO. 


Nitrat: of Silver in Dis ases of the Ci reia Uteri. 


In common with most practitioners, I have experienced much 
difficulty in introducing the common Nitrate of Silver within the 
uterine neck, the caustic being too brittle to render such a pro- 
ceeding entirely free from risk. All practitioners, who have had 
much experience in treating diseases of the cervico-uterine neck, 
must hence feel the need of some combination cr modification of 
the caustic, which rendering it less friable, should divest its intro- 
duction of the danger of its breaking off, while it preserved the 
properties of the nitrate. With a view to obviating this difficulty, 
Dr. Vavauan and myself instituted a series of experiments, com- 
bining the nitrate with gum-arabic and other adhesive powders. 
The result of these manipulations was that by mixing equal parts 
of powdered caustic and gum-arabic, we formed a compouud at 
once flexible, less fragile, and capable of producing the usual 
effects of the original nitrate. They were thoroughly incorporated 
together with rain-water, rolled into cylinders of the proper dimen- 
sions and protected from the action of the light in the same man- 
ner as the common caustic. While conducting these experiments 
Dr. V avauan accidentally brought a portion of the compound thus 
formed in contact with the blaze of a candle and was surprised to 
find that it burned with a rapid combustion without sparks, leav- 
ing a greyish-white residum. The residum was found upon 
examination to be metallic silver in a state of minute subdivision, 
and when freed from impurities by washing with distilled water, 
might be used by the dentist in forming amalgams, or reconverted 
into the nitrate. It also occurred to us upon examining the mode 
of combustion, that the nitrate, thus modified, might subserve the 
purpose of a moxa superseding the cotton moistened with a solu 
tion of nitrate of potash, or other substances employed. It could 
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be attached to the skin by paste of gum-arabic, moisture not inter- 
fering with the combustion, and when ignited it would cause suf- 
ficient counter irritation for most purposes. As to the chemical 
character of the deflagrating substance I cannot speak with cer- 
tainty. Can you favor me with a solution of the problen ? 

I know not, Mr. Editor, whether you will deem these results of 
sufficient importance to merit a place in your journal, but should 
you, 1 would be pleased if you would publish them. 


Gunshot wound of the Knee joint.—Recovery. 

As much interest has been excited in the surgical world by 
attempts at revival of excision of the knee-joint, and all facts bear- 
ing upon inflammation of that articulation cannot fail to be of 
importance, as bearing indirectly upon that question, I have 
thought that perhaps your readers would feel interested in the 
details of a case related to me by Dr. Vavuauan of this place. 

Dr. Hennen, whose opportunities for observation were most 
ample, and zealously prosecuted, says, in his work entitled the 
Principles of Military Surgery, of injuries of this joint, “in 
my own practice, 1 have met with only two cases where the limb 
was saved after serious gunshot injury, and in one of them only 
was the perfect use restored.” The case in which there was com- 
plete restoration of the functions of the joint was that of Lieut. 
Col. R., — dragoons. The patient was wounded at the battle of 
Waterloo, the musket-ball entering the outer side of the right 
knee-joint. During seven days, which included the period of in- 
flammation, the quantity of blood lost both by general and local 
bleeding, amounted to two hundred and fifty ounces, ‘‘ while the 
quantity of food taken during these seven days, or rather the last 
four, that in comparison of Valsalva’s diet was excess.” I have 
cited this case not merely to show the danger attendant upon gun- 
shot injury of the knee-joint, but also because there are many points 
of similarity in the treatment between it and the one I am about to 
record. 

In the year 1850, Dr. Vavenan was summoned in haste to see 
Judge G. of Saline county, Mo., who, while hunting, had received 


an accidental shot from one of his companions. The missile, a 
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Arr. |V.—GUM MEZQUITE AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR 
GUM ARABIC. 


Dear Sir, having just returned from an explo 
ration of the head waters of the Big Witchita and Lrazos rivers, | 


vhich may hereafter 


i in 2 ee a ‘ = Teepe ke 
pr \ LU Ue UI I LCTAUVIN in portal ce, and Which 1 WOUL DC 
pit ! to have you announce in th Western J av of shed 
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While on ou l y I was surp1 | to find exuding from the 
V/ 77 (a 1oOwn Ti or tl Dialus,) a light m vel 

jlored gum, wh upon examination | found to possess proper- 

1 1m} » ¢ r ; ntical t} thin ‘ t] a haet a 
‘a y Similar to, if not identical with, the or the D vum 


Acacia. Delighted with the discovery, I resolved to follow up thi 


investigation, and have succeeded in collecting a mass of facts, a 
whi | may hereafter embody In a separate article for 

urnal, r the present I will merely refer you to the in- 
losed copy of a note to Ex-Gov. Drew, Superintendent of Indian 


ie 
Along with this I send you a fair average sample of the gum 


which | would be pleased to have properly tested either by your- 


self or Prof. Smuman. The different lumps in the sample are all 
from the same tree. I have employed it medicinally in several 
instances and find it answers the purpose of the best gum-acacia. 
With water it forms a beautiful mucilage which for medicinal pur- 


hought superior to that of gum-acacia, while 


poses I have even t 
for a proof of its great tenacity I will refer you to this package, 
with which it is sealed. 

My scientific collection consisting of speciment in zoology, con- 


chology, geology, &c., (besides being very large) is highly inter- 
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interesting. The fossils alune number several thousand specimens 
and will no doubt furnish a number of new species; they are 
mostly from the cretaceous and carboniferous formations. In dis- 
tributing them to my friends I will not forget you. 
Respectfully yours, 
GEO, G. SUUMARD. 


Fort Smira, Oct. 18, 1854. 

Srr:—I cheerfully comply with your request to furnish for the 
use of the Indian Department a short description of the Gum 
Mezquite discovered during our recent expedition to the head 
waters of the Big Witchita and Brazos rivers. 

This gum, (for which I propose the name of Gum Mezquite), is 
believed to occur in inexhaustible quantities, and will no doubt 
hereatter prove a valuable source of revenue to the State of Texas, 
New Mexico and the adjacent Indian territory, besides affording 
employment to the different tribes of indians now roving upon the 
plains, many of whom would no doubt be glad to gather and de- 
liver it to the different frontier posts for a very small compensa- 
tion. 

The Mezqguite Tree, from which the gum is obtained, is by far 
the most abundant tree of the plains, covering thousands of miles 
of surface, and always flourishes most luxuriantly in elevated and 
dry regions. The gum exudes spontaneously in a semi-fluid state 
from the bark of the trunk and branches, and soon hardens by 
exposure to the atmosphere, forming more or less rounded and 
variously colored masses, weighing each from a few grains to 
several ounces. These soon bleach and whiten upon exposure to 
the light of the sun, finally becoming nearly colorless, semi-trans- 
parent, and. often filled with minute fissures. Specimens collected 
from the trunks of the trees were generally found to be less pure 
and more highly colored than when obtained from the branches. 
The gum may be collected during the months of July, August and 
September, but the most favorable period for that purpose is in 
the latter part of August, when it may be obtained in the greatest 
abundance and with but little trouble. The quantity yielded by 
each tree varies from an ounce to three pounds, but incisions made 
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in the bark not only greatly facilitate its exudations but canse 
the tree to yield a much greater amount. As it is, a good collec- 
tor would probably be able to gather from ten to twenty pounds in 
a day, were incisions resorted to probably double the amount 
might be obtained. 

I have thus presented a few of the leading facts connected with 
this interesting discovery; should you desire still farther informa- 
tion upon the subject it will give me much pleasure to furnish it. 

I am with much respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
GEO. G. SHUMARD, 

Hon. Tuomas Drew, 


Superintendant of Indian A flairs. 


A CASE OF SALIVARY FISTULA. 





BY F. H. BADGER, M. D., DENTIST, OF NASHVILLE, TENN. 








In July last 1 was consulted by Mr. D , aged about twenty- 
eight years, (a consumptive,) for salivary fistula, produced from a 
carious upper molar tooth. The saliva proceeded from the left 
parotid gland, and was discharged externally on that side of the 
face by two openings, near each other, situated opposite the upper 
molar teeth, and in the centre of a red scar of uneven surface the 
size of a half dollar. 

The abscess which had formed at the root of the tooth, instead 
of discharging within the mouth, as is usual in such cases, had 
pointed upward and outward through the substance of the cheek. 

He had consulted two dentists, and one physician, but as he 
never had pain in the tooth it was not suspected until some weeks 
before I saw him; it had been extracted at his own request when 


it was discovered to have been the cause, the discharge of pus 
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Arr. VI.—FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


BY E. WILLIAMS, M. D. 





Vienna, Oct. 29, 1854. 
Prof. Gross:— 

Dear Sir, In a previous letter 1 gave you an account 
of some cases of cyst of the ovary treated in France by injections 
of tincture of iodine. The innocence, in well selected cases, as 
well as the utility of this treatment is fully established by the ex- 
perience of those surgeons who have had recourse to it. When 
the proper precautions are taken to prevent the entrance of the 
injected fluid into the peritoneal cavity, there is very little danger 
of any serious consequences. If adhesion between the tumor and 
the walls of the abdomen exists, then, of course, there is no possi 
bility of this accident. Should doubt exist, however, the applica- 
tion of caustic potash or Vienna paste to the point selected for the 
puncture will, in all probability, secure this adhesion. 

True it is that in many cases of even very large cysts of the 
ovary there is not the slightest inflammatory adhesion between the 
peritoneal surface of the tumor and that of the abdomen or sur- 
rounding organs. At the post-mortem sections of Roxrransxy | 
have seen several such tumors, of great size, which were entirely 
free from all attachments except the pedicle which unites them to 
the broad ligament of the uterus. As it is sometimes impossible 
for the most experienced surgeon to say positively whether such 
connections exist or not, too much caution cannot be used, and the 
previous application of caustic to the abdomen in all doubtful 
cases is advisable. 

Admitting, then, that we have todo with a case of simple 
dropsy of the ovary, with but one, or at most few, cysts whose 
walls are thin and capable, after the fluid is extracted, of contract- 
ing upon each other—that the necessary adhesions exist, then cer- 
tainly a recourse to repeated injections promises a radical cure 
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without great risk of serious accidents. I am well aware that a 
more unfavorable state of things often exists; that the cyst is mul- 
tilocular, the walls thick and sometimes containing incrustations 
or ossific deposits which render them incapable of contraction; 
or the septa may contain masses of encephaloid, or other species 
of cancer, as | saw in a post-mortem examination a few weeks 
ago. Such cases are incorrigible to every thing but extirpation, 
and between this alternative and certain death there is little 
ground for choice. 

In the present state of the science in regard to ovariotomy, it 
seems to me that, in a case which is at all favorable, no one is 
justifiable in resorting to so shocking an expedient till he has first 
tried repeated injections. In case of failure no harm is done, and 
the unwelcome resource of a vivisection is still at the disposal of 
the surgeon, who then takes up his bistoury with the full convic- 
tion that nothing else can save his patient. So far as I know the 
method of injections has not yet been tried either in England or 
America. 

During the months of March and April, which I passed in Lon- 
don, I was cognizant of two patients who fell victins to the time- 
sanctioned, but none the less revolting, procedure of extirpation, 
by which every tyro in the profession now seeks to make himself 
the subject of a newspaper puff. <A blind and servile adherence 
to the rules and forms prescribed by the fore-fathers in the profes- 
sion is as prejudicial to the interests of humanity as to the pro- 
gress of medical science. Give me the daring, energetic spirit of 
DurcyrreNn, who made war upon nearly all the received doctrines 
of his day, and enriched the science with so much that was new 
and original, in preference to that of Boyrr, who rejected, without 
trial, everything that was not sanctioned by the authority of his 
predecessors. If innovation in surgery promises relief without 
subjecting the patient to a species of living vivisection little pre- 
ferable to death, why in the name of humanity let us give it a trial! 

The first case I saw was in the University College hospital. It 
was a woman thirty five years of age, the mother of several child- 
ren. The tumor of near three years standing, had increased to 
such an extent that, three months before her entrance into the 
hospital, a puncture was necessary. A large quantity of fluid 
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was drawn off, and the tumor, for the time, entirely disappeared, 
showing it to be a simple cyst with thin walls. At the time of 
her appearance at the hospital the abdomen had again acquired 
its previous very large size. The surgeon, Mr. Extcusen, resolved, 
after a careful examination, to attempt entirpation. At that time 
the uterus was drawn up so that its fundus was distinctly felt 
through the walls of the abdomen in the left hypogastric region, 
forming asmali firm tumor fixed to a larger fluctuating one which 
lay more towards the right side. The os uteri was so high as to 
be reached with difficulty by the finger in the vagina. On intro- 
ducing a sound into the bladder it passed high into the abdomen 
before its point was arrested by the fundus of the organ, which 
was drawn up and flattened out on the anterior surface of the cyst. 
The dragging up of the uterus and bladder ont of the pelvic into 
the abdominal cavity, seemed to me only explicable by the sup- 
position that they were strongly adherent to the tumor, and 
formed, to my mind, a great ubjection to any attempt at extirpa- 
tion. The surgeon, however, did not so consider it, and stated to 
his class, before commencing the operation, that he hoped there 
were no adhesions so extensive as to prevent the complete removal 
of the cyst, but that it was impossible to say before opening the 
abdomen, whether it was free from attachments or not. 

An incision three inches long was made in the median line, 
commencing a little below the umbilicus and extending towards 
the symphisis pubis, but the adhesions of the tumor with the 
uterus, bladder, and in the right iliac and hypogastric regions 
were so extensive and firm as to render the completion of the ope- 
ration impossible! The cyst was incised, its contents evacuated, 
and the opening attached, by strong sutures, to the lips of the 
wound in the abdominal parietes, which latter was closed by 
sutures and adhesive strips. About forty-eight hours afterwards, 
if I mistake not the time, the patient died of peritonitis, an event 
not at all astonishing. 

Several days before the operation, Mr. Ertonsen, who, I must 
say, is an excellent operator and a very clever man, had the kind- 
ness to show me the patient and spoke of his intention to perform 
ovariotomy. I suggested the propriety of injections of tincture of 
iodine. and related to him what I had seen of the results of that 
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treatment. He replied that it had not yet been resorted to in En- 
gland, and he feared it might give rise to grave pr ritonitis. To 
the latter objection it was only to be answered that the experience 
of French surgeons had proved it to be infinitely less dangerous to 
life than any attempt at extirpation. As to the former, cts not yet 
having been tried in England, that was sufficient to determine the 
choice of the more classic and imposing method of laying open the 
abdomen! 

The second case occurred at Guys hospital a few days after- 
wards. The account of it I have from a medical gentleman who 
was present at the operation. All the surgeons of the distinguish- 
ed ‘corps of Guys hospital,” were firmly settled in the conviction 
that the tumor was free from adhesions, and consequently a favor- 
able one for extirpation. An incision was made, but, to the 
astonishment of all the worthy successors of Sir. Asttey Cooprr, 
it was found so extensively and firmly adherent that the opera- 
tion was abandoned. A portion of the cyst only was excised and 
the wounds in the abdomen united as in the previous case. After 
four or five days the patient sank from general peritonitis. 

It is very true that there are many cases on record of remarka- 
ble recoveries after extirpation, but the multitude of tentatives 
which have been followed by results similar to the above, is so 
great as to make the conscientious surgeon shrink from the respon- 
sibility of so formidable an undertaking till all other means are 
exhausted, and nothing remains but to choose between ovariotomy 
and certain death. Every case of success is blazoned forth to the 
world through all the journals in Christendom, while the great 
majority of failures are unfortunately withheld from public scru- 
tiny. Hence the statistics on this subject, unfavorable as they 
are, would be far more so if the whole truth were fairly and can- 
didly stated. 

I have neither time, space nor the inclination to give you a suc- 
cinct account of the great hospitals and surgeons of the great me- 
tropolis of London—a city which has been the theatre of action of 
the most remarkeble names that adorn the history of our noble 
science. When I, for the first time, traversed the courts, museums, 
wards and operating rooms of those majestic hospitals, I felt that 
I was treading upon consecrated ground. In consequence of its 
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antiquity and historical associations, all that I saw possessed for 
me charms, and a degree of importance, doubtless somewhat above 
its intrinsic worth. And when ushered into the presence of the 
renowned, living representatives of Hunter, Cooper, Key, Liston, 
and a host of others, whose fame knows no limits but those of 
civilization, and no end but the end of time, you can easily ima- 
gine that a modest man like myself experienced a feeling of extra- 
ordinary humiliation! But with time and observation this em- 
barrassing spell happily vanished, and | was reminded of the fact 
that if familiarity does not always breed contempt, it at least 
modifies and restrains within due bounds the exaggerated ideas 
which we, as foo servile American physicians, often entertain of 
our far famed brethren across the Atlantic! 

Freed from the enchantment which distance lends to the view, I 
have, with the eye of an impartial, and I hope, not entirely incom- 
petent observer, viewed the medical giants of Paris, London, and 
Vienna, (as well as many others of less celebrity), without being 
able to discover in what particular they so wonderfully surpass 
many members of our young and energetic profession in the young 
but giant America. American energy and activity are proverbial 
all over Europe, and if we only had the hospital and other advan- 
tages which she as yet enjoys over us, the New World would soon 
number as many celebrated names and perhaps more than the 
Old. 

Mr. Frrevsson enjoys by far the greatest reputation of any sur- 
geon in London. By birth he is a Scotchman and it is to his 
indomitable energy of character that he owes his extraordinary 
success in the profession. So far as pecuniary matters were con- 
cerned, he commenced his studies poor, but his natural genius 
united with untiring application has placed him at the head of the 
surgical galaxy of England. Since his removal from Edinburgh 
to London however, in 1840, many other things have conspired 
to his extremely rapid elevation, particularly the death of so many 
of his renowned competitors. As the stars of Sir. Asttey Cooper, 
Liston, Key and others sank below the horizon of eternity, that of 
Frreusson rose with successively increased brilliancy and is now 
perhaps in the zenith of its glory. He is only forty-six years of 


age and possesses a practice and reputation of which medical his- 
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tory furnishes us few examples. It is said that he now realizes, 
at least, £10,000 annually from his practice. He is a large, robust 
man at least six feet high, and in his countenance is depicted a 
singular combination of benevolence and good humor with un- 
flinching determination. He is, without instituting any invidious 
comparisons, the most beautiful operator that I have ever seen. 
Besides many trivial operations, [ saw him perform lithotomy, 
amputation of the thigh immediately below the trochanter major, 
in consequence of an encephaloid tumor of the fermur, and ampu- 
tation of the forearm. I was present at the concluding lecture of 
his course in Kings College, and witnessed him repeat the ampu- 
tations on the dead subject. In these he appeared to manifest 
great “sang froid,” amounting even to indifference for his sub- 
ject and his flaps, the latter of which did not always come off 
without Aoles; and I was surprised to see the amount of pure 
physical force used, and of which he possessed no ordinary 
amount. Mr. Frerausson is decidedly a bad lecturer, as every one 
who has ever heard him, I am sure, will testify. In his position 
and gesticulations awkward, he hesitates and hems and grunts to 
such an extent that it is absolutely painful to hear him. In con- 
sequence of his affability and politeness towards his medical cotem- 
poraries, he enjoys a large circle of warm personal friends and 
fewer enemies than most men who have attained to such an envi- 
able position in the profession. In conclusion I venture the remark 
that Mr. Fereusson’s operative skill has contributed more to his 
great fame than his original researches or profound knowledge of 
the science of surgery. 

Mr. Lawrence who has written perhaps the best existing trea- 
tise on hernia and also a voluminous work on the eye, is still one 
of the surgeons to St. Bartholomew’s hospital. He is now quite 
old and operates but little. Isaw him operate upon one case of 
strangulated inguinal hernia and was really surprised at the pre- 
cision and steadiness of his hand. He is still affable, gay, and 
lively as if in the prime of life. 

Mr. Srantey, of the same hospital, author of the admirable trea- 
tise on the bones, is also somewhat advanced in years. In his 
levity and talkativeness as well as personal appearance, he ap- 
proaches more nearly the French than the English character. On 
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learning that I was from the States (as they say in London) he 
manifested toward me much politeness and attention. One day, 
after having spent an hour and a half, without the slightest mani- 
festation of impatience, in operation for an ununited fracture of the 
femur, in which he cut down upon the ends of the fragments, bored 
holes through them, hammered in ivory pegs and united them by 
a silver wire, he turned to me and asked how we treated these 
‘*nasty, vexatious ununited fractures in the States?’ Among 
other things I mentioned to him the new method, first proposed 
and executed by Prof. Bratnarp of Chicago, of perforating the 
ends of the fragments in different directions by a species of stab- 
awl introduced through the soft parts, and then applying an appa- 
ratus so as to maintain entire immobility of the limb. Prof. 
Brararp maintains, from numerous experiments on animals, 
that fereign bodies in contact with bone prevent, instead of pro- 
moting, the formation of callus. ‘* Well, well,” said he, “that is 
something new to us in London. I must confess, you Yankees 
are a sharp set of fellows.” I beg your pardon, Mr. Srantey, but 
First, 


Q** 
. 


that is a rather equivocal compliment. ‘How so sir? 
Every American does not feel himself flattered by the appellation 
of Yankee, especially the backwoodsmen, of which I am one; and, 
second, if one with us succeeds well in the manufacture and 
traflic of wooden nutmegs we cull him a sharp fellow. ‘*O,1 beg 
ten thousand pardons sir, 1 mean ingenious, thorough-going fel- 
lows.” I relate this little anecdote because it illustrates the hilar- 
ity and good humor of the man. 

Mr. Pacer, lecturer on physiology in St. Bartholomew’s hospi- 
tal, perhaps thirty-eight or forty years old, is emphatically one of 
those lean and hungry-looking men who think instead of sleep of 
nights. His reputation, as surgeon, is rapidly rising. Lis re 
searches in regard to the structure, &c., of the different varieties 
of cancer are the result of much reflection and observation. So far 
as mere cutting is concerned, he is surpassed by many younger 
men in London who have not the tithe of his experience and sound 
judgment. Mr. Paget is in every respect a polite and clever gen- 
tleman and reminds me much of your former colleague, Prof. 
Coss. 

In University College Hospital the principal surgeons are Mr. 
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Ericusen and Mr. Qvain; one of the editors of Quain and Shar- 
peys anatomy. The former a young and promising surgeon, 
operates a great deal, and has written recently a treatise on sur- 
gical pathology. Asto Mr. Quan, he is, to use a vulgar but very 
applicable expression, a “dry stick.” It is said that he has not 
smiled in the last half century. I saw him but once and that for 
me was sufficient. An infant was brought into the amphitheatre 
suspected of imperforate rectum. A number of students and 
several strangers were there curious to know the result of his ex- 
amination. He examined carefully the child, without seeming to 
be cognizant of the presence of a living soul, and then sent it 
away. The deathly silence of the occasion was not disturbed by 
a single word from the sage professor. After this came his visit 
in the wards where he ligatured two hemorrhoidal tumors and 
reduced a paraphymosis, without uttering a half dozen words. 
This melancholy scene I had no curiosity to witness a second 
time. 

With Mr. Gururig, I had the pleasure of a short interview. He 
is affable but dignified in his conversation, and his presence in- 
spires that respect and admiration that age and wisdom never fail 
tocommand. Like Mr. Lawrence, however, he is fast upon the 
wane. The climax of his reputation has been long since attained. 
His son, one of the surgeons to the Westminster Ophthalmic hos- 
pital, would certainly have acquired greater fame as a horse- 
jockey than as ophthalmologist, had he turned his attention in 
that way. 

In Guy’s hospital are several surgeous of considerable reputation 
but no one of them stands ont so preéminently above the others 
as to merit any special remarks. In this famous hospital there is 
at this time certainly no Sir. Asttey Coorrr, although in its sur- 
geon’s staff may be numbered some promising men. 

Mr. Simon, of St. George’s Hospital, is very rapidly rising in the 
esteem and confidence of the profession. If not already, he will 
in a few years certainly, be the first pathologist and ore of the 
best surgeons of England. In personal appearance he is by no 
means prepossessing, and his voice, because decidedly nasal, is 
unpleasant. Although, perhaps, not more than thirty eight or 
forty years of age, protracted study and anxiety have impressed 
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upon his naturally feeble frame marks of a much more advanced 
age. I witnessed several of his operations, some amputations, 
extirpation of tumors and ligature of the femoral artery for the 
relief of popliteal aneurism. Only once did I see him break over 
the limits of his usual calmness and self-possession, qualities so 
essential toa good operator. During an effort to remove a seques- 
trum of the condyle of the femur, the patient having lost much 
blood and being under the influence of chloroform, swooned, and 
for some seconds appeared to be really dead. He threw violently 
down his hammer and chisel, sprang to the table, seized a pitcher 
of water, dashed it in the patient’s face and yelled at the top of his 
yoice “ammonia, ammonia, d—-n it have you no ammoniat” 
This indiscribably ludicrous scene, especially the nasal twang, 
sui generis, with which he cried for the ammonia and his agoni- 
zing gesticulations, excited to such an extent my risibility that I 
was compelled to make an almost equally desperate struggle to 
suppress a violent explosion of laughter, solemn as was the occa- 
sion. 

At the London hospital, in consequence of its proximity to the 
docks, are treated an immense number of accidents, especially 
fractures and dislocations. Iwas much astonished at the wonder- 
ful rapidity with which fractures heal in this institution. In no 
other hospital in Europe have I seen such prompt and favorable 
results. This is due in part, doubtless, to the extreme cleanliness 
observed in all the wards, but more especially to the fact that from 
almost the very commencement the patients are feasted upon rich 
soups, roast beef and porter. 

This system of diet contrasts as strikingly with the sowpe mat- 
gre, eat-nothing, system adopted in the Parisian hospitals, as do 
the results of the two methods. The frequency of gangrene, puru- 
lent infection, diarrhea, &e., following accidents and operations, 
is incontestably much greater in Paris than in London. 

Mr. Apams, of the London hospital, is a prudent and cautions 
surgeon and operates very finely. On the 18th of March last, I 
saw him perform disarticulation of the femur in three-quarters of 
a minute, and with the loss of scarcely more than an ounce of 
blood. The patient died seven days after the operation, of diar- 
rheea and general prostration. Mr. Apams stated that just eigh- 
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teen years previonsly the thigh was successfully disarticulated in 
the same hospital. No case of recovery, I believe, has ever been 
published in France. 

M. Matsonnevve, of Paris, became in some way possessed, last 
winter, of the wonderful notion that those cases of sudden death 
from what he calls gangrene fondroyatne, atter accidents and ope- 
rations, are caused by the rapid development of gas in the veins 
and its entrance into the circulation. A few days after he had 
conceived this idea, in traversing his wards in hospital Cochin, he 
came to a patient whose leg had been amputated a few days pre- 
vionsly, put his hand upon the stump, stroked it from above down- 
ward, and behold there issued from the flabby wound a bubble of 
gas. He called instantly fora knife and in less than a minute 
from the time this unfortunate bubble was seen the patient's thigh 
was removed at the hip joint. The patient being moribund at the 
time of the operation died the same day. An unlucky g/obule had 
probably already been wafted above poupart’s ligament, out of the 
reach of his knife. 

I did not visit the numerous other general hospitals in London 
sufficiently often to be able to give you an account of them. Be- 
sides these there are many special tnstitutions; for the treatment 
of diseases of the eye, in particular. Of the latter, the one which 
most attracted my attention, and which I visited every day during 
two months, is the Royal London Ophthalmic Hospital. The 
building itself is not imposing. Besides the waiting hall, the 
general reception room, a committee and an operating chamber, 
are only a few small rooms containing in all about twenty-five 
beds for the reception only of patients subjected to an operation, 
or to whom some accident has happened to the eye requiring the 
recumbent position. All others are prescribed for as ouwt-door 
patients, of whom something more than one hundred are daily 
waited upon and supplied with medicine. 

Belonging to the hospital are five surgeons and one physician. 
Each day, from 9 to 11 o’clock, two of the surgeons are in attend- 
ance, and prescribe for all real/y indigent patients who apply. 
Nothing can exceed the order with which this admirable institu- 
tion is conducted, and no where during my voyage have I seen 
such a vast amount of material for the study of ophthalmology. 
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This hospital, as well as many others in London, is supported by 
voluntary contributions, a fact which speaks loudly for the benev- 
olence of the English people. 

Mr. Bowman, (of Todd and Bowman’s Anatomy and Physi- 
ology), is one of the surgeons. He is a rather small man, per- 
haps forty years of age, modest and unassuming in his manners, 
disposed only to talk when he has something very important to 
say, of an exceedingly pleasant countenance, but one which indi- 
cates at the same time profundity of thought and reflection. He 
has devoted much of his well-directed attention to the anatomy 
and physiology of the eye, upon which subject he is every where 
received as one of the very best authorities. He operates upon 
the eye with a degree of delicateness and dexterity which I have 
seldom had occasion to witness. Accuracy of diagnosis and pre- 
cision of hand, the two great essentials for an ophthalmic surgeon 
are qualities for which he is much celebrated. Of some ideas and 
operations peculiar to him I shall have occasion to speak at some 
future day; at present I have no time. 

Mr. James Dixon, another of the distinguished surgeons of this 
hospital, is somewhat younger in the profession than Mr. Bowman, 
but very rapidly rising in reputation. Among the few acquaint- 
ances which I made in London, it was Mr. Dixon with whom I 
was the most pleased. Polite without ostentation, affable and 
talkative without loquacity, in his bearing dignified but e: sy and 
attractive, he is much admired and esteemed by all who have had 
the pleasure of his’ acquaintance. As to stature he is rathera 
large man and possessed in every way of a fine personal appear- 
ance. It is especially in the private circle that his qualities are 
displayed to the best advantage, and that he infuses into all 
around him a feeling of ease, comfort and hilarity. For some time 
past Mr. Drxon has gradually disembarrassed himself of general 
surgical practice and devoted his undivided attention to ophthai- 
mology, in which he has acquired a large experience. He has at 
his disposal a very rich material for the study of diseases of the 
eye and no one certainly, knows better how to render it useful. 
He has written a book entitled ‘‘ Guide to the study of Eye di- 
seases,” which will appear in a few months, and which, judging 
from his experience, patience and accuracy of observation, will be 
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a valuable acquisition to the science. Among many other opera- 
tions I saw him extirpate the lachrymal gland in consequence of 
an extensive burn involving the skin of the whole side of the face, 
followed by a cicatrix that caused incurable ektropion. There 
was incessant “‘larmoiment” which greatly annoyed the patient, 
and which to a great extent was relieved by the operation. I 
think he has performed, and with favorable results, this rare oper- 
ation three times, which is so generally condemned by surgeons 
as unjustifiable and useless. 

Mr. Crircner and Mr. Wornsworrs are the two youngest sur- 
geons of this hospital. They are good operators, ardent lovers of 
the science, patient and accurate observers, and in every way 
worthy of the high station they have attained not only as surgeons 
to the Ophthalmic, but also to the London Hospital. 

Mr. McMvrpo, the oldest surgeon of this institution, is more 
remarkable for his vanity, ostentation, pendantry and hostility to 
tobacco than for sound judgment or operative skill. 

In conclusion I must say that the hospitals of London in exter- 
nal appearance and especially in internal accommodations are 
superior to all others in Europe. As the stranger struggles and 
dodges and elbows his way along the million thronged thorough- 
fares of this vast metropolis and scans the majestic edifices dedi- 
cated to the relief of human suffering, that tower up so imposingly 
on all sides, he needs no other argument to satisfy him that the 
Englishman’s cold and formal exterior must conceal a warm and 
noble heart that throbs with active, pocket-reachin7, sympathy for 
the miseries of his fellow beings. 

On my way from England to Vienna I stopped a few days in 
Brussels, particularly to visit the Ophthalmic Institute which 
enjoys quite a reputation in Europe. I saw there many exceed- 
ingly interesting cases which I have no time now to describe; 
among others several who had been subjected to inoculation with 
the actual pus of gonorrhea, for the relief of pannus, with most 
beautiful results. 

M. Wartomonr, (editor of the Annales d’ Oculistique,) informed | 
me that he had experimented with direct inoculation upon some 
thirty patients, and that in nearly all the pannus, as well as the 
granular lids, which nearly always either cause or accompany | 
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it, was speedily cured without serious accidents. He does not at 
all combat the inflammation which follows the inoculation. Ina 
small monograph he has published (or soon will) an account of 
his tentatives. 

In Paris I witnessed the treatment, by inoculation, of one patient 
who had suffered for years with trachoma and pannus. On the 
second day as soon as acute inflammation aruse the lids were cau- 
terized with nitrate of silver. The patient was speedily and 
readily cured. 

Arrived in Vienna the 18th of May, I remained there near five 
months in attendance at the great general hospital with its vast 
materials and celebrated professors. This immense building was 
founded by the Emperor Joseph II, and erected at the expense of 
the government. Till two years ago the so called General Hos- 
pital consisted of three departments. 1st. The Allgemeines Krau- 
kenhaus, (common hospital). 2d. The Lying-in Hospital with the 
Foundling house. 3d. The Insane Hospital, (a very antique look- 
ing, perfectly circular, building with very small windows and re- 
sembling more a vast tower with port holes than any thing I can 
imagine). A new Insane Hospital has recently been erected in a 
remote situation, and is the most beautiful and commodious build- 
ing of the kind I have ever seen. The foundling house is now 
also removed to another locality, so that at present the general 
hospital consists of the common and the lying-in hospitals. The 
entire building of the general hospital, covering an area of more 
than ten acres of ground, consists of ten quadrangles enclosing 
numerous large courts ornamented with trees, promenades and 
benches for the use of convalescents, and is capable of accommo- 
dating, in case of necessity, 3500 patients, though there are seldom 
more than 1500 or 2000 in the wards at once. In the whole hos- 
pital are treated yearly trom 20,000 to 30,000 patients. The med- 
ical faculty of the University of Vienna has control, through stip- 
ulated annual payments, of certain divisions, but not of the whole 
hospital. They have three medical, two surgical, one eye, and 
one midwifery clinic; a department for diseases of women, one for 
syphilis and one for diseases of the skin. In the other part there 
are two surgical divisions, one for diseases of the chest, one fo; 
nervous diseases and a peculiar lying-in establishment. There are 
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three classes of patients in the hospital. The first pays one guil- 
der and thirty kreutzers daily, for which he has a small room, a 
nurse, good eating and can choose his physician. The second 
pays forty-eight kreutzers daily. Of these twelve are lodged in 
one large room and supplied with two or three waiters. The 
third class pays thirty kreutzers and are distributed off in large 
numbers together and supplied with a limited number of nurses. 
The second and third classes have not the right to choose their 
physician but must be content with the one appointed for the 
division. A patient who presents a certificate from the police or 
from his employer, that he is unable to pay, is received and the 
expenses charged upon the parish or upon the master. Persons 
born in Vienna or having resided in the city ten years are only 
charged half of the above rates. 

The Director of the Hospital is appointed by decree of the Em- 
peror and has a salary of 3,000 guilders annually. The Professors, 
the Primarie, the Secundarie and Assistants, by the Minister of 
Instruction. The salaries of the Professors vary according to the 
extent of their reputation, &c., &c. The lowest is 1600 gui'ders, 
the highest, I believe, 6000 annually. In addition the Professor 
also receives from each student, for Lemester of six months, as 
any guilders as he gives hours weekly, in lecturing. Each As- 
sistant receives 460 guilders yearly, with the privilege of giving 
private instruction, for which he can charge what he will. No 
Assistant can hold his place more than four years. There are be- 
sides, several extraordinary lrofessors who give clinical lectures 
but receive no salary except what they charge each student who 
attends. 

The Lying-in Department is a part of the general hospital and 
is divided into three parts. 1st. The clinic for the instruction 
of physicians. 2nd. That for midwives, (females), 3rd. The 
** Secret,” or paying division. The clinic, destined for the practi- 
cal instruction of physicians, consists of five wards in the first, and 
four in the second story, containing one hundred and twenty 
beds. Women tar advanced in pregnancy, or actually in labor, 
are received here during four days in the week; the other three 
days being devoted to the department for midwives. The visit of 
the professor, with clinical instruction, occurs each day from 8 till 
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11 o’clock, a. m., and all students, who pay 4 guldens quarterly, 
have the privilege of attending and touching, under the professors 
supervision. At the evening visit, generally held by the assistant, 
a limited number of students are also admitted and exercised in 
touching. Each day two students, under the name of journalists, 
are appointed, whose duty it is to remain day and night in the 
lying-in chamber and examine all women received. Ten regularly 
graduated and installed midwives aid in the natural deliveries. 

The clinic for the education of female midwives, is quite sepa- 
rated from the other, but conducted in the same way. Young 
ladies who design becoming midwives are here instructed in all 
that pertains to that branch, daily exercised in touching, and at 
the end of four months, after a thorough examination, receive 
diplomas. In these two clinics are matured yearly, from 150 to 
200 male and from 260 to 300 fe male midwives. During the year 
1853, 4221 women were delivered in the clinic for physicians, and 
3480 in that for midwives, in all 7701, being by far the largest 
number of accouchments that occur in any one such establishment 
in the world. All the children at the age of a few days, are sent 
to the foundling hospital, put out to bired nurses, and at length, 
when old enough, either taught a useful trade or made soldiers. 
At least three-fourths of them, however, die within the first few 
years, 

In the secret or paying division women who are able to pay a 
certain sum daily, may be received and delivered in the most clan- 
destine manner. Their names are given under seal only to be 
opened in case of death, and those of the first class can, if they 
choose, wear masks or veils. Their presence is kept the most 
profound secret, and no one under any condition is allowed to 
enter this department, except the appointed physician and the 
nurses, The fact also of their having been there is not allowed to 
be proved in a court of justice. Into the policy, in a moral point 
of view, of this establishment I shall not now enter. There are 
many good arguments pro and con. 

A tew words in regard to some of the most celebrated professors 
in the Vienna school and I will afflict you no more. Prof. Roxr- 
TaNnsky, born in Bohemia of poor parents, is about 48 years old. 
He is a large, robust man who enjoys ina high degree, good 
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living and good society. He has a large head with a high, broad 
forehead, prominent cheek-bones, wide mouth and eyes that indi- 
cate more of benevolence and good humor than vivacity. The 
portrait which I will bring you will give you a better idea of his 
appearance than any description from my pen. Prof. Roxiransky 
made his studies in Prague and in Vienna. Appointed assistant 
in 1827, of pathological anatomy, extraordinary professor in 1836, 
he was elevated to the grade of Professor in 1845, so that the high 
position he has attained, and his world-wide fame as pathological 
anatomist have been reached only through many years of patient 
and laborious study. All legal sections in Vienna and precincts 
are made by him, without exception, and amount yearly to about 
500. For this he receives a fixed aunual salary of 600 guilders. 
Lis salary as Professor is 8000 guilders and lodging. Besides this 
he receives 8 guilders each Lemester, from every student who re- 
ceives instruction from him in his peculiar branch, amounting to 
from 2200 to 2400 guilders, also every candidate whom he exam- 
ined pays 10 guilders, making yearly from 1000 to 1500. He is 
nominally Prosector of the hospital, but his assistants make all the 
autopsies, which reach annually from 15V0 to 2000. In the after- 
noon, three times a week, he gives instruction to students in the 
dead house, on pathological anatomy and the method of conduct- 
ing post-mortem examinations. Prof. Roxrransky has written, 
besides his great work on Pathological Anatomy, several very val- 
uable monographics—one on struma, another on the structure of 
cancer, one on colloid and villous cancer, and a treatise on the 
most important diseases of the arteries, with plates. The latter 
has been recently published, and is a most invaluable book for 
every one who feels an interest in surgery or pathological ana- 


tomy. The plates are most admirable. In the museum of patho- 


logical anatomy, | have examined carefully all the preparations of 


which he speaks, and can therefore judge of the accuracy of his 
plates and descriptions. A new edition, entirely revised, of bis 
Pathological Anatomy, with plates, is now being published. . The 
first volume will appear in December of this year. This new 
work will be much better than the first, but from what I can learn 
Ido not believe it will be fully up to the present state of the 
science. Jlis only competitor in pathological anatomy in all 
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Germany, worthy of the name, is Prof. Vircnow, of Wirthsburg. 
Many consider him now superior to Roxrransxy. Between them 
no very kind feelings exist. Each has his party of admirers and 
calumniators as does every other renowned professor in Germany. 
In all respects, Roxrransky is ths dryest, dullest, most uninterest- 
ing lecturer that I have ever heard. Nothing but the most intense 
interest in the subject and absolutely heroic courage can enable 
any one to resist the narcotizing influence of his tone and appear- 
ance, foran hour. Candor compels me to acknowledge that all 
my energies failed. 

Prof. Skopa is also a Bohemian by birth, and descended from 
poor parents—is now forty-two years old, unmarried, very rich, 
drinks enormous quantities of deer and suffers much from gout. 
He made his studies in Vienna, was first appointed Secundarius 
in the department for skin diseases, then Primarius, and finally, 
in 1847, clinical Professor, and became the most renowned physi- 
cian in Austria. Since the publication of his work on ausculta 
tion and percussion, he has abandoned hard study. A new 
edition of his book is just published. His practice is confined 
almost entirely to consultation cases for which his fee varies from 
5 to 200 guilders. Outside of the profession of medicine, Sxopa is 
not a learned man, and it is particularly in diseases of the chest 
that his reputation has been attained. In private society his pre- 
sence overwhelms every soul with the deepest melancholy. Apart 
trom his speciality he is, in all respects, as dry and uninteresting 
a being as it is possible to imagine. He lectures almost eternally 
upon the organs contained in the cavity of the chest, and always 
in that dull, sing-song, monotonous voice which is peculiar to 


himself, and which no one, 


who has still a particle of fire and 
energy in his soul, can endure without the greatest pain. There 
he stands by the bed-side—a pair of spectacles across his nose, 
the glasses of which approach the size of a common saucer, his 
eyes forever fixed upon a point of the floor slightly in front of his 
great toe, a pleximeter in one hand and the little hammer, armed 
with indian-rubber, with which he thumps the patients, in the 
other—for half or three-quarters of an hour, talking in this dry, 
never-changing tone, and then prescribes Agua Laurocerasi, and 
walks slowly and quietly to another bed to repeat the same solemn 
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ceremony. In accuracy of diagnosis Prof. Sxopa is perhaps une- 
qualled, but he has not the slightest confidence in the efficacy of 
medicines, hence the peculiarity of his prescription. 

Prof. Oproizer the other lecturer on clinical medicine is, on the 
contrary, extremely affable, easy and attracting in his manners, 
and one of the most interesting lecturers to whom I have had the 


, 


rague and is now forty-six 


years of age. Ile was formerly assistant of the late celebrated 


pleasure to listen. He was born in | 
clinical professor, Krompuorz, in Prague, and through whom he 
first became known. Through his private courses he soon acquired 
a great name as clinical lecturer, was called to Leipsic as Protes- 
sor, and in 1549 to Vienna where he receives an annual salary 
from the State of 5,000 guilders. Le is an extremely popular 
professor and has the largest consultation practice in Vienna. He 
is @ man of a most extraordinary memory, very amiable in every 
respect, but of no great scientific value to the profession in general. 
He has written little or nothing. In his manner of dressing h 
as well as Sxopa, is extremely careless—absolutely s/oven/y. 

Hyrtr, professor of anatomy in the University of Vienna, of 
perhaps the same age, is a man of great learning, much natural 
genius, and is certainly the most interesting lecturer in the faculty 
He is the son of a violin-maker in Vienna, and was remarkable, 
during his studentship, for being the greatest rake in the whol 
country. He lectures on general, descriptive, surgical and com 
parative anatomy, and makes the most beautiful anatomical pre- 
parations lever saw. Prof. Hyrtt was formerly very rich, but 
in 1848 almost his entire property with his museum of human 
and comparative anatomy, was burned by the soldiers. In his 
private character he is sometimes very sociable and polite, at 
others exceedingly peevish and morose and secludes himself from 
society. 

On a future occasion I will perhaps write you something about 
Prague and Berlin. Next winter I hope to see you. Adieu 
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Arr. VII.—TZhe principal forms of the Skeleton and of the 
Teeth. By Prof. R. Owen, F. R. 8., &e.; Author of Odontog- 
raphy; Lectures on Comparative Anatomy, «ec. Philadelphia: 
Blanchard & Lea. 1854. pp. 360, 16 mo. 

This little work is from the pen of one of the highest authorities 
in our profession. Among all the eminent names that give lustre 
to British Science, there is not one which carries with it greater 
weight than that of Prof. Owen, who is distinguished alike by his 
profound investigations, the originality and soundness of his opin- 
ions, and the eloquence with which he expresses his thoughts on 
scientific subjects. As a cultivator of Comparative Anatomy, he 
has no superior at the present day. His work, of which the title 
is given above, though diminutive in size, is no elementary trea 
tise on the Skeleton and Teeth, but a philosophical disquisition on 
Osteology, presenting the true principles of that science. It is 
therefore not a book to be read cursorily, but one to be studied, 
and to the student of Zoology it is one of great interest. Its de- 
tails are curious and instructive, and illustrated as the text is by 
numerous wood-euts the reader will not find it difficult to follow 
the author in his descriptions. We copy his concluding remarks 
on the skeleton: 

‘‘ A retrospect of the varied forms and proportions of the skele- 
tons of animals, whether modified for aquatic, serial, or terrestrial 
life, will show that whilst they were perfectly and beautifully 
adapted to the sphere of life and exigencies of the species, they 
adhered with remarkable constancy to that general pattern or 
archetype which was first manifested on this planet, as Geology 
teaches, in the class of fishes, and which has not been departed 
from even in the most extremely modified skeleton of the last and 
highest form which Creative Wisdom has been pleased to place 
upon this earth. 
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“It is no mere transcendental dream, but true knowledge and 
legitimate fruit of inductive research, that clear insight into the 
essential nature of each element of the bony framework, which is 
acquired by tracing them step by step, as e. g. from the unbrar ich- 
ed pectoral ray of the lepidosiren to the equal y small and slender 
but bifid pectoral ray ot the amphiume, thence to the similar but 
trifid ray of the proteus, and through the progressively superadded 
strustures and perfections of the limbs in higher reptiles and in 
mammals. If the special homology of each part of the diverging 
appendage and its supporting arch are recognizable from man to 
the tish, we cannot close the mind’s eye to the evidences of that 
higher law of archetypal conformity on which the very power of 
tracing the lower and more special correspondences depend. 

‘**Bution has well remarked, in the Introduction to his great 
work on Natural History: ‘lt is only by comparing that we can 
judge, and our knowledge turns entirely on the relations that 
things bear to those which resemble them and to those which 
ditier from them; so, if there were no animals, the nature of man 
would be far more incomprehensible than it is.’ 

And if this be true, as to man’s general nature and powers, it 
is equally so with regard to his anatomical] structure. 

‘**In the same spirit our philosophic poet felt that— 

’Tis the sublime of man, 
Our noontide majesty, to know ourselves 
Part and proportions of a wondrous whole.—Co.erinGe. 

* Vertebrated animals of progressively higher grades of struc- 
ture have existed at successive periods of time on this planet, and 
they were constructed on acommon plan with those that still 
exist. 

‘Some have concluded, therefore, that the characters of a 
species became modified in successive generations, and that it was 
transmuted into a higher species; a reptile, e.g. into a mammal ; 
an ape into a negro. Let us consider, therefore, the import and 
value of the ostcological diticrences between the gorilla—the hig 
est of all apes—and man, in reference to this ‘transmutation hy- 
pothesis.’ The skeleton of an animal may be modified to a cer 
tain extent by the action of the muscles. By the development ot 
the processes, ridges and crests, the anatomist judges of the mus- 
cular power of the individual to whom a skeleton under compari- 
son has appertained. A very striking diflerence from the form of 
the human cranium results from the development of certain crests 
and ridges for the attachment of muscles, in the great apes; but 
none of the more important differences, on which the naturalist 
relies for the determination of the genus and species of the orangs 
and chimpanzees, have such an origin or dependent relation. The 
great superorbital ridge, e.g. againgt which the facial line rests 
in Fig. 50, is not the consequence of muscular action or develop- 
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ment: it is characteristic of the genus 7’roglodytes from the time 
of birth; and we have no grounds for believing it to be a charac- 
ter to be gained or Jost through the operations of external causes, 
inducing particular habits through successive generations of a 
species, 

‘*No known cause of change productive of varicties of mamma- 
lian species could operate in altering the size, shape or connec- 
tions of the prominent premaxillary bones, which so remarkably 
distinguish the great Troglodytes gorilla from the lowest races of 
mankind. There is not, in fact, any other character than that 
founded upon the development of bone for the attachment of mus- 
cles, which is known to be subject to change through the opera- 
tion and influence of external causes. Nine-tenths of the differ- 
ences which have been cited (see the Transactions of the Loodlo- 
gical Society, vol. iii. p. 413), as distinguishing the great chim- 
panzee from the human species, must stand in contravention of the 
hypothesis of transmutation and progressive development, until 
the acceptors of that hypothesis are enabled to adduce the facts 
demonstrative of the conditions of the modifiability of such char- 
acters. Moreover as the generic forms of the ape tribe approach 
the human type, they are represented by fewer species. The unity 
of the human species is demonstrated by the constancy of those 
osteological and dental peculiarities which are seen to be most 
characteristic of the bémana in contradistinction fron the guadru- 
manda. 

** Man is the sole species of his genus (Aomo)—the sole repre- 
sentative of his order (b/mana); he bas no nearer physical rela- 
tions with the brute kind than those that belong to the characters 
which link together the unguiculate division of the mammalian 
ciass. 

‘*Of the nature of the creative acts by which the successive 
races of animals were called into being, we are ignorant. But 
this we know, that as the evidence of unity of plan testifies to the 
oneness of the Creator, so the modifications of the plan for differ- 
ent modes of existence illustrate the beneficence of the Designer. 
Those structures, moreover, which are at present incomprehensi- 
ble as adaptations to a special end, are made comprehensible on 
a higher principle, and a final purpose is gained in relation to 
human intelligence; for in the instances where the analogy of 
humanly invented machines “ails to explain the structure of a di- 
vinely created organ, such organ does not exist in vain if its truer 
comprehension, in relation to the Divine idea, or prime Exemplar, 
lead rational beings to a better conception of their own origin and 
Creator.” 
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Art. VIIl.—A Clinical Introduction to the Practice of Auscul- 
tation, and other modes of Physical Diagnosis, in Diseases 
of the Lungs and Heart. By U, M. Uveuns, M. D.; Fellow 
of the Royal College of Physicians; Assistant Physician to 
Guy’s Hospital, ete. Second American, from the second and 


revised English edition. Philadelphia: Blanchard and Lea. 
| 
1854. pp. 304, 16 mo. 


The diagnosis of diseases of the chest is invested with peculiar 
interest both from its difficulty and its importance. The means of 
instruction in this department are fisually so deficient in the med- 
ical colleges of this country that the author who simplifies the 
subject and thereby brings it within the reach of the largest num- 
ber of medical inquirers entitles himself to the especial thanks ot 
the profession. 

The work of Dr. Hvuaues accomplishes this in an eminent de- 
gree. it was written for students (whether old or young) for the 
purpose of preparing and helping them to examine for themselves. 
In style it is simple, pl 
mystery,” and intelligibl 
is of meat. We hail the demand for a second edition as an evi- 


ain and colloquial; devoid of “erudite 
e toull. In matterit is as full as an egg 


dence of progress in the right direction, and heartily recommend 
it to the student of anscultation and percussion as an excellent 
and safe guide. 

There are, it is true, some doctrines advanced by Dr. Hucuzs 
which in view of Sxopa’s opinions we do not feel altogether wil- 
ling to underwrite, but taken as a whole, the work is sound and 
orthodox. 

Our readeri will endorse the doctrine of the following extract 
which is all that we have room for: 

“It is essential to the successful prosecution of auscultation and 
percussion that their value should be fully, but at the same time, 
fairly estimated. If the individual employing them be influenced 
merely by fashion, and labor under the misconception that they 
are in reality of little importance to the formation of a correct 
diagnosis, it is highly probable, that in his hands at least, they 
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will prove so. If, on the other hand, the student conceive that by 
their use he will be enabled, in every case, to determine the exact 
condition of a diseased organ, he will be most assuredly liable to 
much disappointment. They should never be, and there is no 
valid reason why they ever should be employed to the exclusion 
of the other modes of investigation. W hen the history, and the 
general or constitutional symptoms of diseane, have been inquired 
into with the same minuteness, and interest as in other cas 1g : 


then, but usually not till then, should ria F and auscultation 
be employed, or then, at any rate, and not till then, should any 


deductions be made Teed the indications afforded by the p hysical 
signs. To a neglect, or comparative disregard of the history, and 
ordit ary symptoms of disease, and a too implicit confidence in 

r highly in portant art, it is probable that some of the errors 
of even accomplished auscultators are to be attributed. There is, 
however, I repeat, no valid reason why the auscultator should not 
use with equal diligence, and be equally skilled in the employ- 
ment of all other modes of investigation, as the individuals who 
liscard the stethoscope, and make no use of the ear in forming 
their diagnosis, and why he should not enjoy the advantage of his 
art zn addition to all those possessed by others. Let, then, aus- 
cultation and percussion be regarded as ancillary only to other, or 
rather as two among many, modes of investigating disease ; as 


two stout and strong additional strin Bs to our bow: ‘albeit the in 
formation they afford, is, in some ca . equ al, i if not superior, t 
that derived from all other modes ec mor ined.’ 
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Art. VIIl.— The Transactions of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. Vol. VII. New York: Charles B. Norton. 1854. 
PP: 668. 8 vo. 

We have here another portly volume added to the Transactions 
of our Medical Congress—a volume comprising a great multitude 
of subjects, elaborate reports, histories, biographical sketches, 
essays, and addresses. The appearance of the volume is good, 
and in point of accuracy, we have reason to believe that it will 
compare favorably with any preceding number of the series. We 
can do little more, at present, than give a catalogue of the subjects 
embraced in the volume. 

After the minutes of the meeting, follows the sensible and _per- 
tinent address of the Vice-President, Dr. Usuer Parsons, an ab- 
stract of which we have already laid before our readers. Next to 
this comes the report of the Committee on Medical Education, 
that prolific, vexed question which has been so often before the 
Association, and which seems as far as ever from being settled to 
the satistaction of many of the members, The renewal o/ the dis- 
cussion, from year to year, is attended with good results; it shows 
that we are not satisfied with our present attainments; it points 
out defects, and suggests improvements. The present report, by 
the Chairman of the Committee, J. L. Caneit, M. D.. is written 
with ability, and closes with several resolutions, to the efivct, that 
the views heretofore expressed by the Committees in regard to 
preliminary education, the extension of the lecture term, &c., be 
re-afilrmed; that ‘private schools” be recommended; that daily 
examinations by each Professor are essential to the “‘ active, prac- 
tical discipline” of the pupils; that medical jurisprudence ought 
to be included in the curriculum of every medical school; that 
other modes should be added to the present ones of examining 
candidates for the doctorate; and finally, that there are ‘‘auspi- 
cious omens of future progress in the already improved character 


of our medical literature, and in the evidences of an increasing 


desire, on the part of a respectable number of medical students, for 
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a higher grade of medical education; and that, in view of such 
encouraging signs, the Association cherishes an abiding convic- 
tion that more thorough and general reforms will be ultimately, 
though gradually accomplished.” 

To this report succeeds a report marked by industry and care, 
by Drs. Surron, Haskins, Lrescompr, and Ramsey, on the epidem- 
ies of Kentue 
Erysipelas, by R. 8. Hormes, M.D. A long and elaborate report 


ky and Tennessee. This is followed by a paper on 


on the ‘** medicinal and toxicological properties of the cryptogamic 
plants of the United States,” by F. Payne Porcaer, M. D., is the 
next article. This report was prepared some years since, but its 
publication was delayed by the absence of the author, who desired 
to revise its sheets as they passed through the press. It is valua- 
ble for the facts presented, and will be a work of reference to those 
in quest of information on the subject of which it treats. 

The Epidemics of Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan are described 
in the next report, which was prepared by Dr. MenpennA.t, at 
great length and with great labor. The report is accompanied by 
a map and meteorological tables. The concluding report, as long 
and as carefully prepared as any of the preceding, is from the pen 
of Dr. Fenner. It embraces the epidemics of Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas, and Texas. These reports ou epidemics possess 
a permanent value; they are repositories of facts to which the 
future medical historian will refer with interest. But more than 
this; they are histories of current events in which ail practitioners 
have aconcern. They describe diseases as moditied by the vari- 
ous climates and soils of our country, and as affected by the differ- 
ent modes of treatment. It is to be regretted that these instruc- 
tive reports are not more read. 

The Prize Essay of Prot. Bramarp, on a new method of treat- 
ing ununited fraciures is published with illustrations. An inter- 
esting account of the railroad disaster, at Norwalk, with biograph- 
ical sketches of those members of the Association who lost their 
lives on that occasion, follows, and this, with a short paper, by 
Prof. Livron, on the identity of bilious and yellow fevers, a report 
of the Committee on Publication, the catalogne of members, and 


a full index, completes the volume. 
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Art. X.—WNotes of M. Bernard's Lectures on the Blood ; with 
an Appendix. By Wauter F. Atrer, M. D. Philadelphia: 
Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 1854. pp. 224, 12mo. 





M. Bernarp has a reputation among the working physiologists 
of the day not exceeded by any other. His experiments and dis- 
coveries have been generally published in the journals, and have 
attracted great attention. The little work before us comprises his 
lectures on the blood delivered a year ago, in Paris, and taken 
down by the Editor, Dr. Arter, a promising young American 
physician. We thank Dr. Artes for the opportunity afforded us 
of seeing the last word of French science on this interesting sub- 
ject. Weshall endeavor at an early day to lay before our readers 
the prominent points in these lectures. In the mean time, we 
advise them to avail themselves of the work itself, which will 


amply repay them for the study they may bestow upon it. 
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Ctttorial Department. 


CLOSE OF THE VOLUME. 

With this number the second volume of our new series is com- 
pleted. It does not become us to speak of the manner in which 
the task has been executed; our readers have the results before 
them, and will judge for themselves. We wish simply here to 
say, that preparations have been made for continuing the Journal, 
and that the first number of our third volume will be issued early 


+ 


in January. We tender our cordial salutations to our readers, 


and wish them a happy New Year! 


A FATAL CASE OF INTERMITTENT FEVER TREATED 
HOMC@OPATHICALLY., 

The Medical Monthly, of New York, notices a case lately made 
public in a pamphlet, in which a girl, in Brooklyn, was treated 
for intermittent fever two months, by a homceopathic physician, 
and finally died from convulsions and hemorrhage of the lungs. 
The death occurred at a time when the parents were assured by 
the physician that their child was getting well ‘* The evidence,” 
says the writer in the Medical Monthly, “ most clearly aad une- 
quivocally establishes that this child fell a victim to an attack of 
intermittent fever of no great severity, and which, humanly speak- 
ing could have proved fatal only by being allowed to run its 
course without any interference whatever.” The homecopathist 
in charge of the patient, Dr. Parkhurst P. Wells, being asked by 
the Court as to the source of the hemorrhage, replied, that ‘it 
might have c me fre Mm rupture of the longitudinal 8in us, coming 
through the ethmoid plate!” The next day he was again in Court 
and testified that ‘*the blood, if proceeding from a rupture of the 
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longitudinal sinus, might escape through the cribriform plate of 


the ethmoid bone into the nasal cavities! 


This only in case of the 
softening of the brain and its membranes! The brain and ats mem- 
branes being softened, 1 see no difficulty in a certain amount of 
pressure forcing the blood through the opening in that bone!” 
Professors Parxer and Gitman were examined before the jury of 
inquest, and expressed doubts as to the possibility of such a 
hemorrhage. The homceopathist, nothing daunted by the expo- 
sure of his ignorance, professed to be greatly surprised that gentle- 
men holding such positions in the profession as the New York pro- 
fessors should be ignorant of the fact, that hemorrhage from the 
longitudinal sinus might take place through the ethmoid bone! 
The assurance of Dr. Wells truly is only equalled by his stupidity. 


THE CASE OF DR. BEALE. 

Dr. Beatz, a dentist of Philadelphia, was convicted, a short 
time since, of the crime of rape upon a young lady while in his 
operating chair and under the influence of sulphuric ether, and 
has been sentenced to the penitentiary. The only testimony in 
the case was that of the young lady herself, who professed, though 
wholly powerless from the effects of the anesthetic, to be conscious 
of all that was transpiring and sensible to all external impressions, 
We must say that the truth of the charge strikes us as eminently 
improbable. That the subject should be so perfectly deprived of 
certain faculties by the ether, and yet so fully possessed of others ; 
that such an act should be performed at all, in such a position, 
and under such circumstances, to us seems wholly incredible. It 
appears to us that a man has seldom been condemned to ignomin- 
ious punishment upon more slender evidence; and Dr. Beate was 
aman whose character, up to the time of the unhappy charge, 
was without reproach. Numerous petitions have been sent to 
the Governor of Pennsylvania for the pardon of the prisoner, 
among the rest, by the Dentists of New York, who have investi- 
gated the facts of the case and arrived at the conclusion, that he 
is guiltless of the crime alleged against him. We hope he will be 


par loned. 
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PROFESSOR FLINT’S INTRODUCTORY. 





The Introductory Lecture of Prof. Fiuyt, at the opening of the 
Session for 1854-5 in the Medical Department of the University 
of Louisville, has been published at the request of his class. It is 
»} 
i 


a scholarly, chaste, instructive discourse on topics connected with 


the medical profession suggested by the late tour of Prof. Funvr 
in kurope. Speaking of the personal appearance of medical men 
in Europe as affected by years compared with the same class in 
our own country, Prof. F. remarks:— 

“As regards the comparative duration of life, in Europe and 
America, of members of the medical profession, | am not prepared 
to form an opinion. Statistical data adequate to decide this 
point, so far as | know, are wanting. Dut that the exterual man- 
ifestations of accumalated years, as a general remark, are less 
conspicuous than with us, and the body, if not the powers of the 
miud, maintained in a better state of preservation in spite of the 

ins ve, 1 think cannot be doubted. The 
causes Of this difference are probably to be found in the custom, 
in this country, to engage earlier in active professional duties, to 
incur sooner domestic responsibilities, and in a variety of ways to 
guard with less care against circumstances involving wear and 
tear of the physical and mental constitution.” 


influences of declining a 


In reference to the comparative cost of a medical education in 
Paris and in the schools of the United States, he makes the fol- 
lowing statement :— 

‘It is not to be inferred from the fact of instruction in France 
ituitous, that a medical degree is obtained without ex- 
pense. The medical student, during his four years of pupilage, 
is obliged to register his name every three months at the bureau 
of the medical faculty. For each of these cnscriptions, as they 
are cailed, sixteen in number, a tee is required. He is also obli- 
ged to pay a fee for each of the five examinations to which he is 
subjected at different periods of his pupilage; for the examination 
and printing of his thesis, for the study of practical anatomy, and 
for his diploma, the aggregate amounting to about $250, a sum 
somewhat greater than is demanded tor two courses of instruction 
at the most expensive of American colleges. [am led to make 
this statement because it appears to be a current belief that a 
medical education in Paris costs nothing, and the gratuitous in- 
struction in France is sometimes cited as a precedent for the 
action of certain schools in this country, which have adopted a 
policy dictated by the supposition that their interests will be pro- 
moted by offering to students the temptation of low fees.” 
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DR. DRAKE’S WORK. 





The second volume of Dr. Draxke’s great work on the D/iscases 
of the Interior Valley of North America has been issued from 
the press of Lippincott, Grambo & Co., and is for sale, in this city, 
at Maxwell's bookstore. For the practising physician this volum« 
will be found to exceed in interest the first, devoted as it is t 


re honor upon 


practical medicine. No labors have reflected 1 
the profession of our country than those of Dr. Draxs, and these, 
the crowning ones of his life, we trust, will meet from the profes 


sion a fitting reception. 


GROSS ON FOREIGN BODIES IN THE AIR-PASSAGES. 





A copy of this work has been received, but it came to hand too 
late to receive more than a brief notice in our present number. 
We are able, however, after a very cursory examination, to say 
that itis characterized by the spirit of research for which its 
learned author is so distinguished. It presents a summary of our 
rofessional experience on the subject of foreign bodies in the air- 


lent who wishes to learn what has been 


I 

passages, and the stu 
suffered or done in such cases will find it the shortest course to 
refer to this work of Prof. Gross. As a work of reference it pos- 
for in addition to the facts gleaned from 


all our extant medica] literature, it embodies the practical experi 


sesses the highest value, 


ence of the author himself. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
A number of valuable medical works, issued within a few 
months past, from the publishing houses of Philadelphia and 
New York, are on our table, but in our present number we can 


do no more than merely give their titles. 
Prominent among them are the beautiful volumes of Hassali 
on Microscopic Anatomy, a work of acknowledged ability and 
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interest. It has been republished from the English edition, in 
befitting style, | y the Messrs. Wood, of New York. 
To Messrs. Lippincott, Grambo & Co., of Philadelphia, we ar: 
ndebted for a kindred work—The Manual of Iluman Micros- 


1] 


dil Anatomy, by Kolliker, one of the most zealous of all th 
cultivators of this modern science. As proof of the excellence of 
his “*manual” we may mention, that it has been deemed worthy 
of translation by the Sydenham Society It will become a stand- 
ard work on the subject of microscopical anatomy 

From Messrs. Keith & Co., of New York, we liave received a 
beautifully executed work, entitled Posttive Medical Agents; 
being a treatise on the new alkaline, resinoid, and concentrated 
preparations of indigenous and foreign medical plants. The work 
is published by authority of the American Chemical Institute, and 
will be found a convenient and useful manual by he practising 
physician. 

A Manual of Pathological or 'y : Handfield Jones, 

B., F. R.S., and Edward I. Sievekin . D., has been is- 
ued by Messrs. Blanchard and 74 in their cineca style of 
accuracy and neatness. The work is destined to take a high rank 
among the treatises on this subject. It is fresh, consise and prac- 
tical. Pathological anatomy as it exists at the present day is 
faithfully reflected from its pages. 

The same publishers have issued West's Lectures on Ulceration 
of the Os Uteri; which will be read with great attention by 
American physicians, with whom the subject to which this work 
refers is exciting unusual interest at the present time. Dr. Wes1 
may be regarded as at the head of that body of practitioners who 
are skeptical as to the magnitude of the evils growing out of 
ulceration of the os uteri, and as to the value of the speculum 
uteri in examinations of the uterus. In our next number we shall 
commence the publication of a series of lectures, by Prof. Mier, 
in reply to the views of Dr. West on this subject. 

Pi hysic ian’s Visiting List for 1855. Messrs. Lindsa Ly & Blakis 
ton have sent out in advance this acceptable annual. It contains, 
besides an almanac and table of signs, a list of poisons and their 
antidotes, with blank leaves for all the memoranda that the phy- 
sician in his professional rounds will find it necessary to makes 
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The ** Visiting List,” we believe, is beginning to be felt as a ne- 
cessity by all physicians in extensive practice. 

Wood's Catalogue. The publishers 8.8. & W. Woon, N. York, 
are sending to all orders, which are post-paid, copies of the cata- 
logue of their extensive and varied assortment of books. The 
physician has only to run his eye over its pages to see what new 
books have been published in any of the departments of medicine. 

Comstock & Comings’ Physiology. The Messrs Wood have 
issued this work, designed specially for schools, academies, and 
colleges, in a very attractive form, and it ought to become a pop- 
ular work. The authors have simplified their interesting subject 
sufficiently for the comprehension of the youngest student of phy- 
siology, and the publishers have supplied all the illustrations re- 
quisite. Physiology ought assuredly to form a part of the curric- 
f studies in eve ry high school und college, whether for cirls 
or boys, and we do not know a text-book better fitted for such 
students than this treatise of Comsrock & Comings, Its quarto 
jorm iavors the introduction of larger and more striking cuts than 
are usually found in such works. 

Bushnan’s Physiology. This is another work the object of 


which is to popularize science. Its author, a London physician, 


is a man thoroughly versed in the science of which he treats, and 
though his limits are narrow he has contrived, in his brief pages, 
to give a highly interesting and satisfactory summary of the facts 
and principles in physiology. Few readers would take up his 
work without finding in it something new, and none could peruse 
it without instruction. It is amply illustrated, and may be com- 


mended especially to readers who desire to see the subject exhibi- 


ted in its most condensed form. It is published by Blanchard & 
Lea. 
The above mentioned works have been forwarded to us by the 


publishers through E Maxwell, Esq., at whose store they may be 


found. 
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‘‘What have we here? A fish—a strange fish.”—-The Tempest. 
DIscOVERY OF Viviparovs F isu 1x Locistana.—In the month of 
October, 1554, through the politeness of J. C. B. Harvey, M. D., 
f Tehouy itoulas street, I received a small osseotis fish. caught in 
the New Orlean canal, which connects the e ty W ith Lake Pon- 
chartrain. 





is fish had been placed in a bisket containing crabs, 
one of which wounded it slightiy in the abdomen near the cloaca, 
] 


thereby exposing several foetal fish env ‘loped in a delicate mem 
a 


brane. Lhe parent fish, which had been rudely thrust into a nar- 


5 


yw mouthed phial of spirits, retains after immersion lor two week 
the original rigor mortis, and the same remark applies to the 
foetuses, though they have been soaked in water; some of them 
have been forcibly straightened. On the 17th of October, in th 


presence of, and assisted by Drs. J. Hale and M. M. Dowler, | 


enlarged the wound and proceeded to dissect a somewhat globular 
mass Of fatuses bounded by the intestines before, and separated 
from them by an indescribably thin, diaphanous membrane; this 
mass we ‘ thar } unded al ya by thea it ,and rily } ] mw and 
mass was further boun bove by the spine and ribs, below and 


hind by the posterior inferior abdominal walls, bulging back 
ward of the anal orifice and fin. The exterior envelope of this 
oblong globe consisted of a very thin, pelucid, extremely delicate 


REEy pee ane duel Gicecaeee son eS ne 
ana appal ntly aminated and hocecuien membrane, lke the 
amnion of the human embryo in the early state: it did not form a 
; “hig te . ‘”, . Be eke ra - = 
Simpie sack, but consisted of many du ations like the arach 


noidal reflections among the sinuosities and convolutions of the 
human brain, s 
does, through the vitreous mass of the eye. 

This uterine membrane (ovisac it may not be termed) contained 


sending its prolongations as the hyaloid membran 


twenty-two fishes. It is probable that the inner surface of th 
uterine membrane sent forth a still more delicate membrane which 


enveloped each fish after t manner that the peritoneum envel- 
the abdominal viscera; but the parent fish, and still more its 
, were too minute to admit of full demonstratio1 
arily hurried examination; moreover, the wish not 
to mutilate the parent fish very much prevented a fuller diss 
tion of the foetal mass 77 szfu. 

Each foetal fish was doubled laterally, sometimes to the right 


ometimes to the left, into the globular form, the caudal fin which 


1C 
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is inclined to the lancet shape, me vh blunter, overlapped one 
eye and one side of the m a = each fish zn situ, and even after 
torcible extraction from it 1d was infol led inasack; some we! 


lrawn out united by p di cles to a common stem, somewhat lik« 
an umbilical cord. 

These fcetal fishes presented a perfect example of close packing. 
A perceptible force was required to dislodge them from their beds. 


] 


} l 
ined with 
1UICU iUil 


The concavity left by their extraction appeared to be 
smooth, black, peritoneal membrane 

The intestir which were very minute were crowded forward 
by the rounded mass of feetuses which oecupied the greater por- 
tion of the abdeminal cavity. No ova were discovered. 

The maternal tish not being much mutilated, is reserved for a 
more detailed technical description, which my leisure and the 
lnnits of this Journal will not admit of at present. 

Without attempting fully to describe even the dermal skeleton, 
I may observe that this tiny fish 7s a most symmetrical one. Its 
minuteness may be imagined when | state that atter the ee cao 
of the inclused fcetnses it we vee onl seven grains, though not 
disembowelled. Thorough desiccation would prol ace top ‘educe its 
weight about half or more. The fish eX] ‘ened for two hours in 
the shade on a damp day, was but slightly desiccated. It was 
weighed by Mr. Macpherson, apothecary, in my presence; but 
fearing a mistake I had it weighed a second time, with the same 


} a | 


result. If each foetus should we igh but one grain, the aggregate 
would - more than three times greater than that of the mother ? 

Measurements in inches: Length including the caudal fin 2 
inches ; ssilateal circumference 13; width vertically 4; length of 
thoracic tin 4; the caudal fin does not expand from its base or 
roximal end, but terminates ovally, its length 4; the anal but 
ittle expanded 4; the ventral is too minnte for convenient meas- 
ur ment, being almost invisible without a lens; the dorsal which 
is single, has but a slight vertical w arising trom a base } of 
an inch, nearly opposite, though a little forward of the anal. 

The teeth are advanced, nearly ranging with the lips, being 
very numerous, close and small, though scarcely discernible with- 
out a magnifying glass. Lips thin, the under one slightly pro- 
jecting; angles of the mouth not depressed; eyes medium size; 


1 
i 
7" 
i 


idth, 


head flattened at the frontal bone: oper ‘ulam much expanded 


The branchize largely developed in three great arches, densely 


tringed with thick tufts, the outer and inner rows inclining to the 
central, having also, one, perhaps more, rows behind, which are 
shorter. 

The predominant hue of this fish is a tawny or fawn color; the 
opercula silvery; head metalic gray; muzzle blackish, slightly 
projecting. 


There are six rows of rather quadrangular black spots, more 
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particularly marked in the posterior half of the body, averaging 
twenty-five spots for each row. These black spots, resting ona 
vround, leaving intervals something larger than themselves, 

a picturesque appearance, forming stripes of alternating 

the three upper ef which slightly curve corresponding 

but each becomes straighter, the fourth 

and titth being nearly straight: the sixth or lower row follows the 
inal curve, and disappears at the anal fin; the other five 

gradually converge without coalescing at the origin of the 

wal fin. At the origin of this fin the spots are displaced out 

of line. By t arrangement the six rows of alternating black 
and tawny leas ithe longitudinal direction six other continuous 
tawny stripes, all of which except the two interrupted ones, are 


ye 


the anal fin, and converge without mingling in the tail, all 
ng about equal in length. The colors fade somewhat into a 
, } ve ¢ a As adie > ’ 
reyish yellow around the thoracic fins, which are nearly central 


between the dorsum and abdomen, being on a Jevel with the eyes, 
and about one line trom the opercula 
Chere are six or seven rows of scales. The spinous rays of the 


tins are about twenty-five ea dal. twely anal, fifteen dorsal, and 


‘hese foetuses are half an inch long, all alike, exactly resemb- 
ing the maternal form and proportion, with the following slight 
exceptions, namely: their bodies are more slender and compressed 
laterally: their heads at com) aratively larger, and their eyes 


more prominent; their colors are less variegated, and paler; a still 
fer ars about the middle of the abdomen, where 
there is attached to each toetus a whit , faintly yellowish, pla- 
cental-like irregularly formed mass of considerable size, having a 
broad base, being apparent!y implanted in or blended with the 
abdominal integument, possessing considerable strength, and con- 


reater differe! 


stituting what may termed the umbilical prominence; perhaps, 
t may turn out upon further examination that this mass may be 
not placental, but an adherent mesenteric mass of convoluted 
membrane. 

These foetal fishes were probably sufficiently developed at the 
time of the parent’s death to live independent of the mother. 

it appears from the proceedings ot the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia, for 1854, that Dr. Giddons, of the Aca- 
demy of Natural Sciences of San Francisco, “claims priority of 
iption of viviparous fish,” in behalf of the gold-shimmering 
waters of California, and consequently, that State takes prece- 
dence over Louisiana. Agassiz, whose sounding (fishing) line has 
passed the living waters to the most ancient palzeozoic rocks, says, 
in regard to the California viviparous fishes, “that a country 
which furnishes such novelties in our days, bids fair to enrich 
science with many other unexpected facts.” B. Dowrer, M. D. 
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BitaTERAL Operation IN THE FEMALE For Carcu.us.—By Davn 
W. Yanpvext, M. D., of Nashville, Tenn.—-Sarah W——, of Chris 
tian county, Ky., aged 13 years, the subject of stone since early 
injancy, her mother thinks trom birth, applied to me in July last 
for relief. I wished to defer an operation until the pleasant day: 
of autumn, and so contented myself by suggesting to the girl 
physician, Dr. Thomas, of Hopkinsville, the usual palliative an 
invigorating treatment. 

Early in August, Dr. Thomas 
the patient were so severe, and her general health declining 
rapidly, that he deemed an immediate removal of the stone neces 
gary. 

On the 24th of August, when I first visitea Sarah, she was very 
thin, pale and fecble, considerably exhausted by frequent parox 
ysms of severe vesical pain, and the subject of constant fever 


advised me that the snfferings 


Her physical development, generally defective, was especially s 
in the genital organs. ‘The external portion of the vaginal cana! 
was very contracted —the hymen almost impertorate. 

The next day, with 120 beats to the minute, the patient was 
secured for the operation. Chloroform was administered, the blad- 
der explored, and a stone of large volume at once detected. ] 
adopted the operative procedure conceived and first executed by 
Prot. Eve, of the Nashville University, in 1852. The incisions 
were freely made, dilatation was eflected by the finger, and th 
forceps introduced and attempts made at extraction. These failed 
because of the size of the calculus. I withdrew the forceps, re- 
introduced the ] 
removal were again unsuccessful. | now endeavored to crush th: 
stone—the foree employed bent the smaller sized lithotomy for- 
ceps. ‘These were laid aside, and with a larger instrument I suc 
ceeded in breaking the stone into two large and a number of 


+ 


thotome and enlarged the wound. Efforts fo: 


smaller fragments. 

As the operation now promis ul to be very tedious, the patient 
was allowed to recover her consciousness. The work was pro 
ceeded with—fragment atter fragment, numbering in all nearly 
one hundred, and well nich two tea-spoonsful of sandy particles 
were extracted. ‘The bladder was thoroughly cleansed—th« 
patient unbandaged, placed in bed, and a full opiate given. In 
tive hours after the operation she urinated at will with almost 
entire control over the sphincter. On Saturday, being obliged t 
return home, | left her in charge of my friend, Dr. Thomas, who, 
under date of September 7th, writes as follows:—*t Just eight days 
after the operation, Sarah was up walking about the house and 
vard—two days later she rode a short distance behind her mother 
on horseback—against orders, of course. Her general health is 
rapidly improving. She has entire control of the sphincter 
throughout the day. At night, when asleep, her old habit returns 
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diminished deg » much so, indeed, 
ill soon disappear alt wether.” 
rod to erush tl tune betore extraction, I 
very accurate statement as to its size. To 
lnced into the bladder whil he caleulus 
of the volume of a hen’s egg, and on put- 
r removal, in juxtaposition with each other 
{ rm dical or ntlemen present. 
t hands of J Haskins, of Clarksville. 
» has kindly fu d the annexed result, 
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pital in the United Kingdom. The operation of excision of the 
shoulder-joint was first performed in 1769 by a provincial surgeon, 
Mr. White, of Manchester. 

Then, again, take the elbow-joint; its structure is more com- 
plicated, but still we do not hesitate to remove the diseased parts, 
and in process of time a new and useful joint is formed. 


This operation was first designed by ‘Moreau, a Parisian sur- 
geon; but we are immenscly indebted to Mr. Syme, of Edinburgh, 
for having pertect | this proceeding, and, by the frequent rey 
tition of its performance, showing us how sate an operation it may 
prove in the hands of a good and skiliul medical surgeon. 

Mr. Anthony Whit of the Westminster Hospital, in 1818, 
succeeded in curin isea if the hip-joint by excision of the head 


of the thigh bone. ‘| second snecesstul case was in the practic 
of my friend, Prof. lerguson, of King’s College; since then it has 
been periormed sufliciently often to establish it as a recognized 
operation in suitable cases. I performed it a few years ago, on a 
patient in this hospital, with every prospect of success. The cas 
went on well in every respect for several days, when erysipelas 


I 
that drea atient with 


—+ 
- 


. , 
‘ na ¥ ft 7 fr, “7 ' , ‘ 7 ‘ ‘ 
ariul intensity, and he died 1n a tew days. 


From the hip-joint we may descend to the knee. This beauti 


if 


ful and complicated joint is, 1 think, more frequently the subject 
of that amount of severe disease requiring amputation of the liml 
than any other joiut in the body; but still how seldom are w 
obliged to amputate tf Hs j int to Sav life! It is inde l true that 


many a limb is now saved by medical surgery which formerly was 
sacriliced, and | must give my esteemed friend, the cod-liver oil, 
considerable credit for lis assistance in the good cause. Lore 


than filteen years avo, | first prescribed this medicine for strumou 


disease of joints, and | soon tound its value. I bave no hesitation 
in saying t l We 3 to cal out our rvative 0} ns 
teh thi eae ee | aii eee eS ee Le cat f 
With this ally which wou pe quite impracticabie without 1. 

a . , ee . ae : ‘ 

With regard to érczsion ot t Knee-jyOINT, i Can give you no 

, =a 1: } ee ey ; 

pers nal experience, DUE Th ‘ast which have Cn published n- 
courage me to believe tha Itimay be pe riormea with uct S 
And there can be no doubt that the living limb, even if shortene 
anu the knee-joint oviliterated, | more useiul and more agi BVI 

] bs ! + 4 ? Dem ] . > antstrat that 
to the patient than any artificial Jimb, however beautifully tha 
limb 18 made. lL must wear my testimony to the perfection to 

a -f S } ee “ROP 1 . Pt. 
which these mechanical contrivanees are brought. his ope. n 
was Iirst peri rine i uy. PLKIN, O} N ortl Wicil, and Was 1h) ils 


nan ls successtul. 


In passing from the consideration of excision of the knee-joint 


] ’ ours * y +} . m C- mM} 
to the conservative irgery of the rest of tue jeg, I find it 1m pos 
; ] 1] } ] " , ' 
sible to tell you all that has been done. Im only attempt a 


° ] 
in 1522, aimost 





rapid sketch. When | first came to this hospital 
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very amputation for disease of the leg and foot was p¢ rformed a 


little below the knee. The value of a long lever in the use of an 


artificial limb was not understood, but now we save as much as 
possible. Amputation at the ankle-joint was never thought of. 
rhis operation was first proposed and performed in France, by 


llier, Velpeau, and others: but the credit is due to Mr. Syme 


ped l n 


for having shown its frequent application, The retention of the 
' 


. = . ’ } ‘’ 4 ] 7 - 
firm cushion of the heel for the sur of t ump, has been of 
Immense practical importance: and there are many men DOW Who 
, + . . . " ° : ) , 
have been sul ‘ted to this operation who might go into any ball- 
room in London without the deformit ng discovered. The 
. . 7 
operation 18 required in extensivi sca the tarsus, and it Is 
. . , ’ 7? 
an improvement on tl old mode of amputation: t still ther 
an improvement upon this. Many of you have seen this carri 
- 3 } . T . ‘ ] | 
out successfully within these walls. I refer to the removal of the 
; ) P . } *y } ? 
diseased bones, instea i a removal of the wi foot.—Lond 
Lancet 
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ff a membraneous appearance. rhe 


1e breathing was much more comfortable ; 


au le; but each paroxysm of cough 


tharged a mass of thick mucus, with shreds of 
| lost its ringing sound, but the voice 
continued gradually to improve. At 


i] 


] ) 
rattie was stl 


ll detected at the lower 
wever, finally disapp¢ ared, ana the 


OF thre ( of / hy. 


nealth.— L7ane 


w work on Gout, has sweet consola- 





ratic disease. He says:— 
llouses ot Parliament, those 
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On the 6th of October, Col. W’s. little daughter, Fanny, three 
years old, in company with others, visited a Daguerrian gallery, 
in the second story of my office. While the artist was preparing 
a plate, one of the ladies gave the child (for water) a solution of 


the chloride of silver and cyanide of potassium, used to galvanize 
plates. The mistake was discovered immediately, and the chil 
brought into my office, with the ery, “do something quick! it is 
wisoned with the chloride of silver.” One glance revealed to me 
truth of the alarm. Ler tace was flushed, her breathing slow 
ind sterterous, and she was apparently insensible. With all pos- 
ible haste, I tried a mustard emetic, but found she could not 
swallow, and immediately resorted to the stomach pump, and 


i 


Grawily I 84 } 


{ 
succeeded in drawing off a good portion of the fluid contents of 
t being a short time after dinner, however, the 





; ia to of ‘ie wna 
im] ly chewed and undigested bits of meat. &c.. uld fill 
the eves of the tube, and prevented as effectual an emptying of 


the stomach as was desired, I then foreed salt water into the 
stomach, but to no purpose, for the child was dead. 
: leneth of time from the drinking of the poison, until the 


between four and five minutes. 


None of the antidotes, as laid down 1 


] a ] DY aul 

1 ° bd a | i 

ne W r, ammonia, Cold Water, a 
In conclusion, I would respectfully ask, where such prominent 
vison taken, and the paralytic effect on the nervous system 

‘ . Ps 
instantancor hould emetics, or the stomach pump, be thought 
f for relief? Or should we depend upon inhalations and the ad- 
n ration of ant tes / 

4 com} | f the pols m was al out 31v potas- 





sium, Zi. chlorid lver, and three pints water.—South. Med. & 


Loca. An.xstarsta.—During the last two or three years, many 


tt npts h mn made to produce local anesthesia, in order to 

iate the nee ty and peril of chlorotorm-inhalation. It is by 

no means }1 bable that these attem) ts will fir alls lead to some 
isco which may be useful in surgery. We have alluded more 
than once to Dr. Arnott’s application of cold, and we now propose 


in review the other local measures which have been em- 


S 
ployed. Richet describes the older and recent attempts to produce 
loss of sen ity by means of ether. The ether is simply 
lropped on the skin, and allowed rapidly to evaporate. Richet 
relates thirteen cases, in three of which tolerably deep operations 
were performed, viz: the excision of two small tumors, and the 
amputation of a toe. In the other ten cases, abscess or carbuncles 
ere opened. Richet uses an apparatus, by means of which the 
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ether is dropped on the part, and at the same time a current of air 
is directed on it, and causes rapid evaporation. Two or three 
minutes usually suffice. Ifa longer time be allowed to pass, some 
reaction may occur. 

Ricord has applied the actual cautery to chancres in two cases 
after ether had been thus applied. In one case, no pain, in the 
other, very little was felt. In the last case, the use of the ether 
had been continued too long (five minutes.) and some feeling of 
warmth from reaction had occurred. Brochin also has opened a 
of the rapid evaporation of ether.— British & For. Medico-Chi 


R: vie 


very tender abscess in the axilla, without giving pain, by means 


Smoreie AND Ozonizep O1 or Turrentine—Some very interest 


ing xperim nts have been made by Dr. Seit Z, On the comparative 
action of the simpl and the ozonized oil of turpentine. The lat- 
ter substa s thus prepared: The common oil of turpentine is 
pla | in white bottl Ss. ot which it only fills the half or quarter, 
and then free] <posed to sunlight ro ime to til tl 
bottle is opened, s 0 ric air may have f! ngress 
The oil thus prepared has the smell and taste of peppermint oil, 
smelling Gisagre ably, tasting hot and bitt rand giving to the 
tongue a | uliar pain and sensatiot of cold. from experiments 
on animals, it ind that, on the mucous membrane of the mouth 
and th tive orga h | oil acts like the si oil 
it irritates, and causes an increased w of saliva and n “ee 
18 then rapidly absor the pi nere 1 fulln and fi 
quen respira re quicl nd w large doses a 
given, t hi If t | are frequ 
repeat nhamm l { :\doeardiu perical um, and 
con 1 al h nf: is of tl os, al aused 
Small d 3 act as cx its to the nervous tem, but la lo 
caus . convul and parals Like t nple, th 
ozonized oil passes through the lungs and t kidneys, giving 
to the breath the 1] t d to the urine the usual violet 
odour. The qui irine is increased. In one case, in a 
a horse, albumen, sugar, and benzoie acid appeared in it. In men 
the ( ni oil, in log ot fis to ift Nn arops, € Lusk d a sensa 
tion Or ¢ iness on t tongue, and a s] olt King sen ati i 
the saliva was 1! |: there was a feeling of w inth in tl 
stomach: the skin became hotter, and the pulse more fr nt 
the urine had violet odou it present no other chang 
Appl to the skin, produced t same effect as the non-oxy 
reniz l oil, such as reaness anu feeling of warmth. The ozonized 
ases with some good 
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In chronic cystitis and in incontinence of urine. In menorrhagia, 
and in cases of hematemesis, it was also useiul. But its most 
gouty and rheumatic pains, 
and especially in sciatica. The dose is from ten to twenty drops 
Mm suvuar i nd water, or mixed with honey, or the yolk 


7 > 4 J 1° ha] 
Ol an rr — OCAINLAL § SAATO. 


decided action was evinced in eases of 


or 1n sugar i 


= 


Pus EMptoyMent or Exrernat Lear any Cotp.—lIn an interest- 
ng letter to the kditor of the Bull. Gén. de Thér., (Sept. 15), 


i 
mecasures abov } He bel iat the use of great degrees 
heat is positively and considerably hurtful. Even moderate 
heat appears todo harm. ‘ Moderate as it may be,” says M. 
Legroux, * heat, whether applied externally, or in the form of hot 
drinks, augments mulaise and tl unxiety. Few of the 
patients find ] but w t | il { ly and produced 
{ tl avence ! etal. bi | tt] Ss h I bag and when 
thick covertur ns, and eid lown pillows are added, th 
al \ be | l t] 3p nai ] e@, Line pat ent 
tosses about vi nprison 4 ! 3 by his coverings for the 
u pose ot pere Ving ana br vathing the COOL air: the epig istric 
reases, : the cramps auginent in the direct ratio of the 
It isa ita torture, a frightful] torment. Great heat 
fatal to pati nts with cholera. This fact is incontestable, and 
{ u hie irned of it 
On the other Legroux h yund evident benefit from col 
ced nks, i ! the } itient to roll fre \ 1 bed, so that 
t cool air upon him 
Lh ithor \ j hi ‘ the effect of sinapisms ’ To 
nclude,” he 2» Aiea fatal effect of an excessive calorification, 
the benefit of sir ms, aml the good effects of cold drinks, are 
the only thera 1 al facts wi h itis possible to veneralize in 
confirmed a holera British and Foreign Medico 
( ’ ic R 
STRYCHNINI diseussion has arisen in Paris with respect 
ft rem 1. Abeille, its advocate, published amost san- 


guine statement of its powers, and termed it as certain a specific 
cholera as quinin nague. He gave the sulphate of strych 
hin in Gos Ol OI third Of a grain 1n two ounces Ol water tour 
four hours; at the same periods he applied 
thirty or forty leeches on the base of the thorax, according to the 


rength of the patient. The statements made by G. M. Abeille, 
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have led to the employment of strychnine by many physicians, viz: 
See, Grisolle, yp omeennd, Fremy, Herard, and Vernois, and the 
result has be2n that not one of those gentlemen, after a very great 
experience oi petore ‘thnine, has been able to perceive the least bene- 
fit in bad cases. In slight cases See thinks it useful. Moreover, 
it is stated by the Editor of the Bull. Gén. de Thér. (No. 4, 30 

O 19%), that h himself went to the Hopital du Roule, 
where M. Abeille practices, and found that no other of the physi 
‘ians there, including M. Bondin, in whose charge the cholera 
patients were, had tl ast faith in the practice. eo report lias 
also been read to the Academie (L’Union, Sept. 6.) by y M. Gerar 
din, on the documents submitted by M. Abeille. °3 which the 


statements of this gentleman are shown to be without support, 
even from his own evid . We may observe that strychnine 
has I ‘n tried befor ,and to ind wanting.- Bu  Géen. di Thér. 
Sponcy Boven -M. Alquie has constructed bougies of the 
following kind, viz: Round a whalebone bougid is rolled a spong: 
this is reduced by compression to a third of its volume: it is then 


covered with gold heaters’ skin, and is covered with the salve used 


in ordinary bougies. The instrument when about to be used is 
}: » : } ’ 1 . bd } } 4 
aippea in water, and then, wnen ifs point has been touched with 

rate, is introduced into the urethra. he sponge slowly imbibes 


1e water, and swells so as to distend the urethra, supposing thi 
to be the canal operated upon. Whether there is then anv diffi- 
‘ulty in withdrawing the instrument, or any danger of injuring 
e urethra in so doing, does not appear. , 
Ricord has used this instrument in two cases of stricture; it 
was introduced easily, but could not be borne more than an hour; 
it was withdrawn without difficulty, as the swelling of the sponge 
was not great. 

M. Alquie points ont varions other possible applications of 
sponge-bougies. He alludes toa case in which the fi 
bones were held in place easily by its means.—/)id. 


2: Smorpson propounds the theory that Phlebitis is con- 

like epi lemic erysipelas and puerperal fever, may be 
communicated by the hands or instrnments of the operator. Hos- 
pital gangrene he would place in the same category. If this 
theory be true, a new corps of surgeons should be enlisted for the 
New York sapien at this present writing, tor those on duty are 
making sad havoc by spreading the poison, if the reported fatality 
by the latter disse ase be correctly state d. N. gd Med. Gaz 
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AnmaL Ow.—Caze- 


trong olutment, composed 


Ol a mixture of lard 
Ww: gt 
118 increased, 1D 


rder that th uent may be liquid, and lay spread easily over 
the skin. T utmeut produces intense convestion and redness 
of the skin, and e pain. If the part covered with cuticle, 
vesications and pustules are produced, which crust over. If th 
parts are ulcerated, a thick albuminous retion is poured out, 


\ } » th > ¢ or ace) 1 3 . . 
W hen the crusts are detached 1n five or 81x 
, . : 


are fou much reduced in sz 


| , 
iWoO or three applicatious of the ointiment, at intervals ot a week, 
VI 
‘ nih + _— } + +} L-} N ryt . 
al SuLacient f j »touem tothe level of the skin, sANO Uhiavor- 
le symptom has been known to be produc DY the absorption 
ot the biniodi 
WAZenave ai metimes empio a3 a 10Cal application, | 
? ‘ 7 al ; ‘42 ? ? . | t. 
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Wi } ‘ rread TO, and re | 
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pl ras 
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dh * { } ving A une ri, ag 1] , wa 
attacked with cata u, conjunctivis, with enormous chemosi 
and infiltrat ‘ornea with lymph, and a central ulceratio; 

rred. resolution took place, and finally central albugo 

as lett. After simple acu-puncture, in order to accustom the ey; 

}some m re, the electro puncture was used. After four sit- 

tings, of some minutes each, at least two-thirds of the exuded 


removed, but the pain was so severe at each applica 
ion that the patient would not continue the remedy. 
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Larynerns. Nitrate or Sirver.—Dr. Ebert employs inhala- 
tions of nitrate of silver in substance with great benefit, in all 
inflammations of the laryngeal mucous membrane. He has em- 
ployed the nitrate of silver also in solution, alter the manner of 
Green, but has never been able to satisfy himself that the larynx 
was really entered. The mode in which the solid caustie is intro- 
duced is as follows: Three grains of the nitrate are mixed with 
one drachm of sugar; the powder is placed in a steel pen, which 


+ 
I 


is itself firmly inserted in a quill open at both ends. The litth 
apparatus is then put into the mouth, so that the end of the steel 
pen shall be on the root of the tongue: then the lips are closed 
round the quill, and the patient inspires forcibly. The first at 


: ] + lx, 
fempt 18 almost always a tailure, and the nitrate 18 only tasted on 


} 


the root of the tongue, but the patient seon learns to manage it 
very well; a little cough and irritation fullow, but no great un 
ness for young children this method docs not answer, and a 
5] ial apparatus must » used, ~-An Men des Bie ] lin Char. 
A iAhewten 

Potsonina py Leap. Jopimpe or Porasstcm.—In twenty-three 
cases of saturnine disea ncluding colic, neuralgia, arthralgia, 
wrist drop (four cases), and general para (six cases)—tl 
jodi f potassium | en used by Dr. Sw as recommended 
ry Melesens. Sixteen c: were cured: three so far relieved as 
to | ible to resume thei upations; and iv were gradually 


le urine was submitted to chimical analysis, and the investiga- 


ion has established the fact, that the lead may be eliminated trom 

the system by the iodid f potassium, and found inthe urine 

In no case was the lead detected before the administration of the 

remedy. The analyses were made by Prof. Outram, and the re- 

sul 5 0 his experim nts a perl ctly reliable.” In one case thi 
ad Wa let ct dl also I) tl ; saliva.—J. : Med. Times. 


ecmatisM.—Dr Rey has used turpentine vapor baths 
with great effect in chronic rheumatism, neuralgia, and chronic 
pulmonary catarrhal affections. ‘The vapor is brought my means 
of pipes into a room, into which fresh air can be rapidly introdu- 
ced if necessary. The heat and the amount of turpentine are regu- 
lated by circumstances. The flow of sweat is very copious, and the 
turpentine is also absorbed, and gives the violet odor to the urine. 
On account of the immense sweating, the baths are very weaken- 
ing, so that few persons can take more than twelve (on successive 
days) without leaving them off for some time.—Z’ Union. 
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oOroFoRM.—Encouraged by the efiects of chlor 
of tetanus record Drs. V. Dusche and 
Panthel employed it in a severe traumatic case 
aged twenty, who was first treated by bleeding 
by chloroform | ! iv by the inhala- 
1 (not carried t ms ness) w: xtraordi- 
patient could tal od, ¥ n spite of it the 
3 sever as if no chloretorm had been used, 
nvariably remov when tl nhalation was 
- the patient died t ays ter it w commen- 
t day of this treatment 1 33 than 6 ounces 
re used, with invariable ber ind its use was 
atal termi Ol Alt : ( roform 
SAVE the reliet a to 1 was an 
// s £01 Fi) 
. Ss Ac M ’ ha re | Lue thy cases 
the local application « rou l, after 
In two cases a1 re Wi ted: in 
re was temporary ration t the diseas 
| 
I i 
published a met r on tinea ucee 
s con ts of ft most ca lation, and 
parasitic | it bya \ n t bichloride 
the acetate of The details of the treat- 
The hair first cut close; sulphur lotions 
» atti ! crusts a ap) =. 4 olution of 
iIsthena } past all th } lant on 
her th sare pulled out with pincers, or 
! tand tl ficult, the oil of cade, 
uc soda, is rubbed on. Whena 
} 4 ] } 
n i 5 wasued t Ss ap ana 
t rid of fat, then the parasitici ution (1 
ublimate on cetate of copper to 1 of water) 


A ! nted a tumout 
rom tl rse pro vertebra 
and had such relations, that ablation was 
M. Maisonneuve removed it by reflecting th 
dividing the tumour into two parts. and dis 
urately By this plan this surge on has removed 
mours of the uterus, which could not have been 
re masses B Gén. de Thé: 
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